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MRS. GRIER’S DISCRIMINATION. 


BY ELLA LATROBE. 


“TNDEED, I do not think I am unchari- 5 


table!” 


And it would have been very hard for any 
one to suspect in the speaker that unamiable 
character. Gentle in manners, kind in face, 
sweet in voice, amiable in aspect altogether; 
hers was such a form and such a presence as a 
painter might choose, to embody his ideal of 
the chief of the three Christian graces. And ) 
there was such humility in her tone, that the 
impression of her kindness deepened as she ) 
spoke. There seemed no arrogance, but mod- ? 
est confidence in her words—“ Indeed, I do not 
think I am uncharitable.” ‘ 

“Nobody is farther from thinking you so ; 
than I am,” said her friend. “I know you to 
be so generous, that I plead for one whom you 
have stricken from your kind memory.” 

) 
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“To be lavish is not to be charitable.” 

‘“‘T know that very well,” said the other lady. 
And she might have added—“I do not think § 
that you do, quite know it.” But it is not ? 
wise to attack people’s self-love when you are 4 
striving to awake their compassion. “I know > 
very well that to be lavish is not to be chari- ? 
table. I do not even ask you to give, as I 
think a gift is not needed in this case. I only 
desire you toemploy Margaret Murphy, a hard- 
working woman, with a large family.” 

“Not only hard-working, but hard-feeling, 
impatient, impertinent and ungrateful. And I 
fear she is dishonest. I must discriminate in 
what I do for the poor.” Alas! no painter 
would have wished to catch the expression of 
that face just then, to give as his conception of 
charity. 

That answer closed the conference of the two 
ladies on that particular subject. What else 
was said was the constrained commonplace, on 
indifferent matters, necessary preliminary to 
polite leave-taking. 


As Mrs. Blake, the petitioner, left the house, 
she thought—“ How strange it is, that many 
persons, certainly well disposed, should strive 
to do what the Divine Goodness does not—to 
cover the unjust from the fruitful rain, and to 
shut the sunbeams from them. And that, too, 
when no man can tell whotruly is deserving, 
and who is not!” 

And Mrs. Grier, who had really quite forced 
herself, against her inclination, to decline the 
request of Mrs. Blake, and who had been 
obliged to work herself up into indignation 
against poor Margaret, in order to resist the 
importunity of her friend—she soliloquized— 
“ How strange that Mrs. Blake should concern 
herself so much for such unworthy creatures 
as that woman, Murphy! ‘ We must discrimi- 
nate.’ People who are thriftless and wasteful, 
and ill-tempered, do not deserve assistance !” 

And who is the judge? How hard the lot 
of the poor! It is easy enough to be thrifty, 
when you have a certain income, and can 
assign each dollar to its proper use and place. 
But when dollars come few and far between, it 
is not so easy to get dollar’s worth for each. It 
is not difficult to be prudent, when you have 
still something left in hand, or in the larder. 
But when your alternative is a feast or a 
famine, and the famine comes oftener than its 
regular turn, the waste of the feast will avenge 
itself on the want of the famine. As to good 
temper, let those who have full and plenty 
always wear smiles, before they reproach others 
whose hard lot has marked itself in the hard 
lines of their faces! 

And so the two ladies took their several 
ways. They were both energetic, both chari- 
table. They were both members of that in- 
formal guild who seeek out and relieve the 
distressed, and who make the life of the poor 
in our over-crowded cities endurable ; at least 
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so far as their good offices can reach. 
not only applied their means, but they devoted 
their time, and raised the hearts of the desti- 
tute by that better gift than alms, the evidence 
of sympathy. They were also the almoners of 
others, who, themselves not able, or not dis- 
posed to seek out distress, were still willing to 
do good by deputy. There may have been a 
slight flavor of fussiness in their good works, 
but who on earth is faultless? And there may 
have been, moreover, some exhibition of the 
censor or judge in their discussions, We have 
seen it strongly marked in Mrs. Grier. And 
Mrs. Blake had her share, too. Mrs. Grier 
judged the poor, being herself rich. Mrs. 
Blake judged the rich, being herself, if not 
poor, still compelled to be careful in her dis- 
bursements, 

Mrs. Grier had, at that time, a favorite sub- 
ject; a poor widow, who was submissive and 
sweet tempered enough; at least when her 
charitable friends were nigh. For she was on 
the verge of absolute starvation; and was, be- 
sides, hopelessly ill. She was one of Mrs. 
Grier’s “deserving poor.” She would have 
been better cared for in a public institution 
than in her narrow and wretched apartment. 
But her heart so rebelled at the very idea of 
the almshouse, that her kind friend, Mrs. Grier, 
could not think of proposing such a removal to 
her. Her neighbors, the poor woman declared, 
were so kind. “Whiles one would come in, 
and whiles another, and she never wanted for 
attention or for company.” 

Her chance of life was short; and if she 
preferred any strait, out of the almshouse, to 
careful nursing there, why reason with her? 
So Mrs. Grier, at no small trouble to herself, 
ministered to her wants, and felt that she was 
engaged in the very kindest of acts. And so 
she was, kinder than she knew. The poor 
creature had, down to the last day she could 
venture out, been a constant caller on Mrs. 
Grier for assistance. But now she had ceased 
all walks forever. 

“ And how to-day, Jane?” 

“Poorly, ma’am, poorly enongh. And the 
landlord has warned me out. You'll stand be- 
tween me and him, ma’am, for the few days I 
have left. Don’t let them move me to the 
poor-house! I shall die on the way, and I don’t 
want to die so. Or I shall die in the poor- 
house, and I would rather die in the street!” 

Mrs. Grier assured her of her protection. 
“But are you not very much alone, Jane?” 

“T would be, ma’am, but there’s a very kind 
neighbor I have. She stops with me nights 
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now, and days too, when she has no work; and 
that’s too often for her, poor dear woman. Oh, 
dear, it’s a hard world!” 

“ But you can do nothing at all, for yourself!” 

“She does everything between times. I’ve 
a drop of her own tea, when she has any, and a 
sup of her soup, and her own children hungry. 
And they, too, come in and tidy me up. Oh, I 
am cared for, better than I deserve—better than 
I deserve! And you so kind, too!” 

And here Jane sobbed and cried in token of 
gratitude, more than eyen Mrs. Grier thought 
she had need of doing. She hid her face, and 
seemed disposed to talk no more. But when 
Mrs. Grier rose to go, she said—“ You'll come 
to-morrow. Be sure and come to-morrow. 
Maybe I’ll be here till to-morrow, and I must 
tell you!” 

“What do you mean, Jane? Tell me now, 
if it will do you any good.” 

“Not now, not now. I can’t. 
I never can.” 

Mrs. Blake joined Mrs. Grier on the way 
home. And Mrs. Grier described in glowing 
colors the humility, the gratitude, and the 
sweet temper of the sufferer. An irascible per- 
son would have received all this, as indeed it 
was intended, as a covert rebuke to poor, ill- 
favored, ill-mannered and uncouth Margaret 
Murphy. But Mrs. Blake was not irascible. 

“You have come—you have come!” gasped 
the dying woman the next day. And now I 
can’t tell you. Say that you’ll forgive me!” 

“Don’t distress yourself, Jane. I have no- 
thing to forgive. But if you think I have, I do 
forgive you.” 

“The Lord bless you then—as I do think He 
has forgiven me. Take care of this; and— 
and—if I may ask so much, let me be decently 
buried !” 

Mrs. Grier received from the distracted crea- 
ture an old purse, and slipped it in her pocket 
without looking at it. The sad life was soon 
over. The neighbors—and neighbors abound 
in such a place—came in, and at the head of 
them Margaret Murphy, who was, by all, 
recognized as the person in authority. Mrs. 
Grier admired her useful activity and benevo- 
lence, and could not help saying so. 

“Indeed, ma’am,” said one of the women, 
“but for Margaret Murphy, Jane here would 
have died long before this!” 

“So you were her kind neighbor, Margaret,” 
asked Mrs. Grier, relenting a little in her 
heart. 

“T have done what I could,” said the woman, 
gruffly. “But it all was not much,” 
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“Tt was a great deal, Margaret. Jane was } “Don’t do that,” said Mrs, Blake, “for that 
always talking of her kind neighbor. But I would be going too far the other way.” 
did not know it was you.” And here ends the story of Mrs. Grier’s dis- 
“No odds, if you had,” said the unapproach- ; crimination; with the postscript that she ever 
able woman. She had a wound, unhealed, of } after discriminated in Margaret’s favor, instead 
Mrs. Grier’s inflicting. And she would never of against her, and found her ill-looks and ill- 
forget or hide it. “I told Jane never to men- { manners wonderfully softened thereby. 
tion my name to you, if she did not want to lose ) Ba: 
your friendship.” ‘ hy 
“Margaret!” exclaimed-Mrs. Grier. But 
she could not say any more; for her conscience 
told her that the woman was half right, if not 
entirely so. 
Mrs. Grier reached her home, and recovered § 
her serenity. “A very abusive, unprincipled 5 
woman,” said she to herself; “and I am glad I 2 
have Jane’s purse, more or less,” And she opened ; 
it; one penny, two pennies, and a silver five ) 
cent piece, with a hole in it, which Mrs. Grier ; 
was sure her child had lost. But there are 
more than one such coins in the world. Two ? 
pawn tickets. 
“T wonder,” said Mrs. Grier, “if these do > 
not represent some clothing, in which Jane ‘ 
wished to be dressed for the grave?” And she } 
sent a servant to redeem Jane’s pledge, what- 2 
ever it might be. ‘ 
Mrs. Blake called. For the ladies, though > 
just a little repellant, were still friends, and ) 
co-workers in many things. Mrs. Grier gave } Her children’s children came running 
a very touching account of Jane’s death, and With beaming and eager look, 





GRANDMOTHER SLEEPS. 
BY LILIAN HOPE. 
HE sat, on astill, May morning, 
In her long-accustomed place, 
Her shrivelled hands meekly folded, 
With a quaint, old-fashioned grace, 
And a look as of one who calmly waits, 
On her beautiful, aged face. 


The Bible—her precious Bible— 
Lay open upon the stand, 

Her spectacles marking a passage 
In the Hebrew Psalmist, grand. 

Her knitting had, all-unbeeded, dropped 
From her nerveless, trembling hand. 


The silent and kindly sunshine 
Brightened her silver hair— 
Brightened the pleasant corner 
Where she sat, in her “old arm chair.” 
Her dim eyes closed, and her honored head 
Bowed as in fervent prayer. 


even condescended to compliment Margaret Sure of a loving welcome 

Murphy on her kindness. Mrs. Blake was de- To grandmother’s cosey nook. 
bating within herself, whether now would not Of Him who was once a child like them, 
be a good opportunity to interpose another They had heard from that open book. 
word in Margaret’s behalf, when the servant 
returned from the pawnbroker’s. 

The package brought was small. It could 
not be wearing apparel. . Mrs. Grier, with 
fidgety fingers, opened the box, and found— 
the very trinkets of which she had, in her own 
mind, and by inuendo, accused Margaret of 
stealing. We need not detail the conversation 
between the two ladies. The triumph of Mrs. 
Blake was great. Still it was toned down by 
deference to her friend, who was a generous 
woman, and aimed to be just; even though she 
had tried to “ discriminate,” and widely missed 
the mark. It was a good lesson for both ladies. 
Mrs. Blake was forced to confess her friend’s 
generosity—yes, charity. For Mrs. Grier said— 
“Let the dead penitent’s secret die with her, 
my dear Mrs. Blake. And please hand this 
note to Margaret, and desire her to see that 
Jane is respectably buried. I confess that I 
cannot go there again, and I would trust Mar- 
garet Murphy now, with money uncounted.” 


“ Grandmamma,” whispered her darling, 
Rose-lipped and soft-eyed Florelle, 

“We have come with a thousand kisses, 
We love you s0 TRULY WELL. 

And are you too weary or busy 
A nice little story to tell?” 


Little ones, grandmother slumbers, 
Dutiful guard you will keep; 

All of you love her too fondly, 
Rudely to trouble her sleep. 

Ah! from that placid and dreamless rest, 
She is never to “ wake or to weep.” 


—0t e300 


Very SensrpteE.—An Athenian, who was 
hesitating whether to give his daughter in mar- 
riage to a man of worth, with a small fortune, or 
to a rich man, who had no other recommenda- 
tion, went to consult Themistocles on the sub- 
ject. “I would bestow my daughter,” said 
Themistocles, “upon a man without money, 
rather than upon money without a man.” 











DR. HALL’S DAUGHTER. 


BY S. J. D. 


CHAPTER I. 
ARRY WYMAN sat alone in the library 
that cold, cheerless evening, listening to 
the wild March wind as it came in fitful gusts, 
now moaning and swaying through the tall 
evergreens on the Jawn, now shrieking through 
the old sycamores, rattling and creaking the 
bare branches, making wild, unearthly music, 
strangely harmonious with his own feelings. 
Nearly two years had passed since he was 
last there, a guest in his father’s house; and 
now he came in obedience to a formal summons, 
to attend that father’s stately funeral, listen to 
the reading of his will, and the morrow would 
find him hastening back to college scenes and 
duties; for when Gilbert Wyman knew that his 
days were numbered, and that the death-stream 
was just before him, he would not hear to the 
suggestions of his physician and attendants, that 
his only child should be apprized of his state, 
and allowed to return home, but gave stern, 
positive orders that he should be sent for only 
when all was over, and should return to his 
studies immediately after the obsequies. 
Though he had that day followed to their 
last resting-place the mortal remains of his last 
surviving parent, Harry Wyman was not really 
more isolated from family ties than before. As 
he sat there listening to the weird groanirg of 
the blast, his thoughts wandered back to the 
utmost bound of his childish memory. He > 
had dim recollections—so dim that it seemed 
almost like a dream—of a sad, sweet face, a soft 
voice, and a pale, thin hand sometimes laid 
caressingly upon his head; and the memory of 
that touch had power, after all these years, to 
stir the depths of the heart of Harry Wyman. 
There was a later scene indelibly imprinted 
upon his memory. It was, being taken by 
Nurse Betty to look at his mother in her coffin, 
where she lay so white and still; he remem- 
bered, too, the stern, unmoved Riidithames of 
his father standing near; and with those keen, 
childish intuitions which seldom err, he felt 
that his sweet mother had died unloved by him, 
though Betty said she had gone home to heaven, 
where the angels would love her. His thoughts 
dwelt on the coldness, amounting almost to 
aversion, with which his father had from his 
earliest remembrance regarded him, increasing 
as the years went by, until his presence seemed 
(202) 
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intolerable to him. He had been sent away to 
school at an early age, rarely returning; even 
since the commencement of his college course, 
his vacations had, often by his father’s special 
command, been spent elsewhere than under the 
paternal roof. Eccentric! So had the world 
termed the strange, stony-hearted man, who 
seemed incapable of a single tender emotion. 
And sitting there in his loneliness that wild 
night, is it strange that an admixture of bitter- 
ness mingled with the young man’s reflections 
as his thoughts dwelt upon the past, or antici- 
pated the future? He felt that he had been 
defrauded ; deprived of all most desirable in 
life—of hous, and love, and social ties; and 
now, at his father’s death, the fortune, to which 
he was the only heir, was bequeathed to him 
only on conditions the most singular and un- 
reasonable. 

Harry’s gloomy tide of thought was suddenly 
arrested by the entrance of Esquire Dunton, his 
father’s lawyer and executor, who, bustling in, 
half crossed the library before he perceived the 
bowed figure at the table. 

“Ah! really, Mr. Wyman! Excuse my in- 
trusion, sir—was not aware that the apart- 
ment was pcoupled—came j in unceremoniously, 
as has been my custom.” And he turned to 
depart. 

“Indeed,” returned Harry, rising and protte- 
ing a seat, * on will oblige me by remaining.” 

“Should be happy to serve you, sir;” and the 
lively little man seated himself with a business 
air. 

“You are the executor of my father’s will?” 
commenced Harry, with some hesitabiop. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the lawy er; “yes, sir. 
Extraordinary will, sir—very,’ 

“T am not sure that I understand it perfectly ; 
my agitation was such at the time——” 

“Singular document, sir, certainly, but per- 
fectly plain,” rattled on the bustling little 
lawyer. “The old man—I mean, of course, 
your respected father, sir—had his reasons. All 
plain, sir. Just this. You will attain the legal 
age of twenty-one years, sir, in the coming 
autumn ; but this instrument places your acces- 
sion to your fortune two years later, sir, or at 
the age of twenty-three, provided that you shall 
at that time be united in legal bonds of mar- 
riage with Julia M., daughter of Dr. Anson 
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Hall, deceased, late of N: , in this State. 
If you shall fail to contract such marriage, 
sir, 1 am bound by the terms of said will to 
put the said Julia M. Hall in legal possession 
of all property and estates belonging to your 
late father. And farther provided, sir, in the 
event of a separation of the parties after said 
marriage shall be contracted, either by legal 
divorce or otherwise, the estates shall in like 
manner revert to the said Julia M. Hall.” 

Harry Wyman arose and paced the floor 
rapidly ; there was fire in his eye, and a curl 
of contempt on his lip. At length he paused 
before the lawyer. 

“Why did my father fetter me in this man- 
ner? What if I choose to remain unmarried ? 
What if the lady objects?” 

“To answer your last question first, sir,” re- 
turned the legal gentleman, “that is not to be 
anticipated. No young lady in her senses re- 
fuses a one hundred thousand dollar husband, 
sir. As to yourself, you are not left at liberty 
to choose, except at the loss of your fortune.” 

“Ts the lady aware of this arrangement?” 
inquired Harry, after a pause. 

“Can’t say positive, sir—rather think not; 
she’s young yet—only fifteen. All’s arranged 
with her guardian, however.” 

Seating himself at the table opposite Esquire 
Dunton, Harry bowed his head upon his hands, 
and the voice of the winds outside alone broke 
the silence of the apartment for some time. At 
length the young man spoke—“ Esquire Dun- 
ton, you have known my father for years?” 

“Nigh upon thirty, sir.” 

“You have intimated that you are not igno- 
rant of the circumstances which led to the fram- 
ing of his singular will.” 

There were questions in the young man’s 
eyes and manner which the ijawyer felt quite 
disposed to answer, being in an unusually com- 
municative mood. 

“Can tell you all about it,” he commenced, 
in his busy, hurried style. “ Knew Gilbert Wy- 
man, sir, when he was engaged to Julia Bur- 
gess—the most devoted of lovers. You may 
well start and look astonished, sir; that was 
before he turned to stone. He worshipped the 
very ground she trod upon; yet he was exact- 
ing, and easily affronted. Well, sir, only a 
short time previous to the intended marriage, 
he became desperately angry at a mere trifle— 
thought a gentleman friend paid too marked 
attention to his betrothed—upbraided Julia 
with encouraging his advances, and in a fit of 
unfounded jealousy and turbulent passion, 
abruptly sundered the engagement. 
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“While his anger was still at a white heat, 
sir, he met your mother; she was visiting rela- 
tives in this vicinity—was the equal of Julia 
in beauty—surpassed her in wealth and social 
position. In his desperation, he almost imme- 
diately made overtures of marriage to her; and 
influenced by the counsels of her friends, she 
listened to his suit. Soon after the betrothal, 
he proposed a speedy union. She yielded to 
his urgent entreaties, and the marriage took 
place. 

“All went well, sir, until his anger cooled 
down; then came reaction; then the old love 
returned—all the fiercer that it was now hope- 
less; and stung by remorse for his cruelty and 
injustice to Julia, reproaching himself unceas- 
ingly for his madness, for a time, sir, he raved— 
actually raved like a chained lion. When this 
outburst of fury had expended itself, then 
began the hardening process. The capacity 
for kindly affections seemed deadened. He 
loathed his beautiful and sweet-tempered wife. 
He loathed the son born to heir his estates. 
It killed your mother, sir, though she died 
slowly. After her death, he kept you as much 
as possible at a distance from him; the pride 
and affection of a father never awoke in his 
heart; he had gradually turned to stone—a 
living petrification. 

“Ten years ago, sir, I was employed by your 
father to draw up a will, in which he bequeathed 
to you one-half his entire fortune, the remain- 
der going to distant relatives. Five years later, 
sir, I was directed to frame a second, in which 
the bulk of his property was given to various 
public institutions, in whose operations he 
never took the least interest, reserving only the 
merest pittance for his son and heir. Three 
months since, he first became aware that a 
daughter of Julia Burgess (afterwards Mrs. Dr. 
Hall) was living—was an orphan—sought her 
out—found her the living image of her dead 
mother—arranged matters with her guardian, 
who chanced to be an old friend of his, and, 
returning home, summoned me to draw up his 
third, and last will and testament, as it now re- 
mains in force. And now, sir, it is but natural 
that young blood should rise somewhat resent- 
fully at the dictation; yet, if Miss Hall is as 
fair and good as her late mother, she will prove 
a valuable accompaniment to your fortune. 
However, it is scarcely wise to chafe under the 
irremediable, since you would scarcely accept 
the alternative, sir.” 

“TI shall not voluntarily become a beggar by 
resigning my rightful inheritance to a stranger,” 
returned Harry, proudly, “even though the 
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lady should prove far more repulsive than is 
represented; but I shall retain my freedom as 
long as possible.” 

“ During which time, sir,” observed the legal 
gentleman, “you will receive the same liberal 
allowance as during your minority.” And 
rightly judging the young man indifferent to 
farther conversation, Esquire Dunton glided 
as hastily out of the room as he had at first 
glided into it. 

CHAPTER II. 

Back again, amid familiar college scenes, 
congenial companions, and engrossing studies, 
the temporary bitterness, the sense of wrong, so 
keenly felt at first by Harry Wyman, rapidly 
subsided. Possessed of a cheerful, agreeable 
temperament, he was a general favorite. The 
uncongenial atmosphere of his own home when 
there, and his almost banishment from it, seemed 
to have rendered him the more susceptible to 
all pleasant and soeial influences from without. 
His warmest friendship, however, was reserved 
for his chum and room-mate, Tom Clifford, a 
lively, thoroughly good-hearted fellow, whose 
only sorrow in life, so he declared, was the 
want of a brother, which lack he seemed deter- 
mined to supply by electing his friend Harry 
to fill that vacancy. This brotherly affection 
was fully appreciated and returned by Harry 
Wyman; and the friendship between the young 
men was so strong and constant as to gain for 
them, from their college companions, the desig- 
nation of Jonathan and David. To this friend, 
Harry had, soon after his return, confided the 
fact that, in compliance with the terms of his 
father’s will, his accession to his fortune would 
be also the date of his marriage, the lady being 
yet a stranger. 

“But are you not impatient to form the 
acquaintance of your future bride?” inquired 
Tom Clifford, with some curiosity, on receiving 
the information. 

“Not in the least. No anticipations of the 
inevitable need mar my happiness for two 
years and more ;” coolly replied Harry, with a 
look and manner, which convinced Tom that 
the subject was distasteful, so he delicately for- 
bore further inquiry. The matter was not 
again alluded: to, and, ignored by both, it was 
well-nigh forgotten by at least one of the young 
men. 

With the succeeding summer, came the close 
of the collegiate course, and the graduation of 
the young friends; and also their separation. 
Tom Clifford had chosen the. medical profes- 
sion, Harry Wytaan almost immediately sailed 
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for Europe, with the intention of remaining 
abroad a year or more. 

Nearly two years passed ere Harry Wyman 
returned from his foreign wanderings; and 
again he sought the paternal mansion, but not 
with such emotions as mature youth is wont to 
experiente when revisiting the haunts of happy 
childhood. No such sweet memories of home 
were his. Only painful associations, bitter re- 
membrances. He did not prolong his stay. It 
was the height of the season at the watering 
places, and in less than a week after setting foot 
on his native shore, he was among the gay 
throng at Newport. 

Two days after his arrival, as he sauntered 
along the beach, a hand was laid familiarly 
upon his shoulder, and turning suddenly, he 
stood face to face with Tom Clifford. 

“T concluded to answer your letter in per- 
son, as you see,” said Tom, after the first warm 
greetings were over, “and I am come intent on 
a purpose, which is none other than to take 
you back with me to Clifforddell; that is, if it 
is possible to persuade you -to leave ‘dear, de- 
lightful Newport.’ ” 

“Faugh! I am sick of it already,” returned 
Harry. “ Lifeat the watering places is the same 
thing the world over, I believe. The same 
concourse of conceited, brainless fops, and silly, 
over-dressed dolls.” 

“Well,” returned his friend, “we will give 
you instead, as exhilarating air, as glorious 
scenery, as you have found on either continent, 
and the warmest of welcomes; for my parents 
are anxious to see their Tom’s friend, and my 
sisters, and Cousin Maude, already feel ac- 
quainted, through my descriptions, and the ex- 
tracts from your letters to which I have occa- 
sionally treated them.” 

“ By the way, Tom, who is this Cousin Maude 
to whom you have occasionally alluded in 
writing ?” 

“A niece and ward of my father’s; she has 
been a member of our family some two years, 
So you will consider yourself booked for Clif- 
forddell by the early morning train.” 

“Thank you, Tom—with pleasure.” 

Clifforddell was a most attractive spot; its 
air and scenery were, indeed, unrivalled. Its 
society was intelligent and refined; and the 
family of Judge Clifford was a model of rate 
affection among its members, and of charming 
hospitality to all. Never was visitor more 
welcome than was Harry to this pleasant 
family. Tom had often assured them that his 
friend was the best fellow in the world; an 
opinion which they were soon able to indorse. 
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Harry was supremely happy in the society of ? 
his friend ; was charmed with his entertainers, 5 
and admired Clifforddell until even Tom was ? 
satisfied. Nor was there lack of variety and ‘ 
entertainment; rides, sails, and picnics were in > 
order, and excursions made to many spots of ‘ 
interest in the vicinity ; sometimes simply as a } 
quiet family party, enlarged only by the addi- 2 
tion of roguish, black-eyed Nellie Tracy, Tom’s ‘ 
betrothed; while at other times they were ) 
joined by gay groups of young people from the ¢ 
village. 
Swiftly sped these joy-laden days at Clifford- 
dell. Its local beauty and social element were ? 
faily appreciated and enjoyed by Harry; but § 
in the more quiet hours of home intercourse, 
with the amiable and intelligent family of which 
he was a guest, he found his most complete > 
satisfaction. His isolated position, and late ? 
wanderings, had rendered him keenly sensitive ‘ 
to the charm, the experience being as new as 
delicious. § 
Harry Wyman was by no means aware how 
greatly his happiness was enhanced by the com- § 
panionship of Maude Clifford, or “Cousin } 
Maude,” as she was usually called, not only by ? 
the family, but by more famniliar visitors. ‘ 
While he chatted, sung, read, or walked ) 
with each and all the young ladies of the ‘ 
family, Tom’s charming sisters and friends, he 
was wholly unconscious of the subtle attraction ‘ 
which drew him oftenest to the piano, when 5 
Maude was musically inclined; to the garden, ) 
when she preferred to walk; to the quiet library, 2 
when she chose to vend; or to the piazza, ; 
when a certain sweet voice floated thence in > 
trilling laughter. But there came a sudden ‘ 
awakening from this entrancement. Ata short § 
distance from the house, was a lovely sheet of ‘ 
> 
ap 
? 
> 
> 
2 
> 
> 
) 
) 
) 
) 
? 
») 
, 
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water, known asthe Lake, and many an hour the 
young people spent on its glassy bosom, skim- 
ming with light bark the rippling wave, 
idly | floating, gave themselves up to the ae 
ment of the hour, waking the echoes with their 
sweet songs, or sweeter laughter. 

One calm, bright evening, returning from 
such an excursion, Maude as usual leaning on 
Harry’s arm, they had unconsciously fallen 
behind their companions. Was it the unusual 
beauty of the evening, the spell of the hour, 
which induced the unwonted silence? Harry 
was the first to break it. Addressing a remark 
to his companion, he turned to gaze into the 
depths of the soft brown eyes, which were lifted 
to his face, beaming with soul-lit expression, 
as she listened to his words, the moonbeams 
falling upon her faultless features, and over her 
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slight figure, like a shower of liquid silver; and 
in that instant there came a revelation to the 
soul of Harry Wyman—a revelation as sure as 
swift. He knew it then; the secret which those 
blissful hours had held. He loved sweet Maude 
Clifford. The heart he had neglected to shield 
was no longer in his possession. The ecstatic 
thrill that first consciousness sent through his 
frame, was succeeded by the sharpest agony. 
He was surprised, almost stunned, by the sud- 
den discovery. He could never have told if he 
completed the sentence which was on his lips 
when he made it. He could not have told how 
he replied to the lively sallies which greeted 
“the laggards” when they joined the gay group 
that awaited their approach, nor how he man- 
aged to endure that cruel evening. 

Alone, in the stillness of his room that night, 
did Harry Wyman wage conflict with himself 
and his fate. Hour followed hour, and still he 
paced his room with unceasing step, save when, 
to cool his fevered brow, he paused at the win- 
dow, and leaned forth to catch the night breeze; 
but there the calm, pale stars seemed to mock 
his unrest, and from the glittering moonlight 
came back ever the glances of those glorious 
brown eyes to haunt him with their loveliness. 

When Harry retired to his room, collected 
his disturbed thoughts, summoned his firmness, 
and forced himself to reflect, he saw but one 
course for him to pursue. Since his father’s 
death, he had considered himself bound by 
tacit engagement to the lady with whom he 
would receive his patrimony, and would there- 
fore have thought it dishonorable to bestow 
upon any lady attentions other than those re- 
quired by common courtesy; he could not 
accuse himself of having done so, but he was 
fully aware of having unwittingly formed a 
strong, tender attachment, altogether incon- 
sistent with his position, as the betrothed of 
another. 

His marriage with the still unknown Miss 
Hall he looked upon as a matter of course—an 
event unalterably fixed—and his only honor- 
able course now he believed to be, to reason 
down this unbidden passion, silence the in- 
truder, chain down at once and forever this so 
lately discovered disturber of his peace. How 
futile were his endeavors, how powerless. every 
effort of his will, he well knew, when those 
long, still hours had passed slowly by, leaving 
him vanquished in the conflict, and forced to. 
acknowledge his defeat. 

Failing to crush the passion which had 
entered his heart without his consent, and re~ 
fused to be ejected at his bidding, a new strife 
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arose between his selfish inclinations—love of 
position and wealth, and his convictions of 
right—his sense of honor. He was by no 
means insensible to the advantages which 
wealth confers. He felt deeply the injustice 
which would deprive him of his rights. His 
proud spirit recoiled from the prospect of be- 
ginning life penniless, He, the rightful heir to 
a fortune! But was it worth the cost at which 
alone it could be his? With this true, strong 
love in his heart for Maude, could he take in 
marriage the hand on which that fortune de- 
pended, and not take on his soul the sin of 
perjury? And then, there arose, like a spectre 


ibefore him, the memory of the unloving, and 


unblest wedded life of his own parents; and he 
turned from the contemplation with a shudder. 
He approached the window to look out upon 
the night. It was gone. The morning star 
was just rising over the brow of a distant hill; 
and the first faint gleams of morning were visi- 
ble in the same direction. The night, too, 
was fading from his soul; the darkness—the 
mists were gone—he saw clearly; and in that 
calm, holy morning hour, he registered a reso- 
lution, renouncing the wealth which could be 
his, only through the solemn mockery of holy 
marriage. And in that hour, Harry Wyman 
felt, that if his angel mother, in her blest home, 
knew of his struggle, and his victory, she ap- 
proved and rejoiced over her son. 
CHAPTER III. 

“ What's the matter, Harry, my good fellow? 
You are getting blue. Rather dull, isn’t it, for 
a chap just from Newport? What do you say 
to an excursion to the Glen to-morrow? The 
girls would be delighted.” It was the morning 
following the events recorded in the last chap- 
ter, the young men had just returned from a 
prolonged stroll, and entering the cool back 
parlor, had thrown themselves into comforta- 
bly lazy attitudes near the windows opening 
upon the shady piazza. 

“T leave for Philadelphia in the five o’clock 
train, Tom,” slowly replied Harry, without 
raising his eyes. 

“ Now, Harry Wyman, what doesthis mean ?” 
cried Tom, springing up and confronting his 
friend, with more energy than one would have 
given him credit for a moment earlier. “I had 
counted upon your stopping with us a’ week 
longer at least; we shall all be so much dis- 
appointed What’s gone wrong?” 

“IT have idled long enough,” replied Harry, 
somewhat sadly. “I am going to commence 
the study of law.” 





pale with excitement, 
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Had his friend assured him he was about to 
end his days by halter or poison, Tom Clifford 
could not have been more astonished. He stood, 
intently studying Harry’s countenance a few 
minutes, then drawing a seat near him, and 
familiarly laying his hand upon his shoulder, 
he spoke—“ Harry, we have been intimate 
friends for years; you will have no secrets from 
me; tell me what troubles you—what has oc- 
curred to close off your visit so unexpectedly ? 
Are you sick ?” 

“ No.” 

“Tn love, then ?” laughingly inquired Tom. 

“Just that, Tom,” candidly confessed Harry, 

“The lady must be fastidious who would say 
nay to Harry Wyman,” replied his friend, as 
he glanced up at the face and form of manly 
beauty beside him. 

“T have not spoken, Tom.” 

“Ah! ‘faint heart ne’er won,’ you know.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then Harry 
spoke—“ Tom, you are my dearest friend; you 
have asked my confidence. It shall be given. 
I love your Cousin Maude; but she has prob- 
ably no suspicion of the fact, and honor forbids 
my remaining where I may unconsciously be- 
tray my sentiments. 

“Harry,” and Tom spoke earnestly, “Cousin 
Maude is a sweet girl; I believe her to be 
worthy even of my friend.” 

“T should be the proudest, happiest of men, 
if I might win her, Tom, but—you cannot have 
forgotten my father’s will.” The last words 
were spoken huskily, as if they gave the speaker 
pain. 

“Oh! Ah, yes, you forfeit your inheritance, 
unless you marry the lady designated in that 
singular instrument. Too bad, Harry!” After 
a pause—“ Well, I can only hope you may find 
your happiness in an arrangement so unique.” 

“T shall never marry one I do not love, now 
that I know the meaning of that word,” replied 
the other, firmly; “Ishall not seek the hand 
of the lady with whom alone I can retain my 
fortune. But I cannot ask Maude to share my 
poverty. I shall not try to forget her; that 
would be impossible. I shall ever keep her 
image enshrined in my heart, a talisman 
against evil, an incentive to all that is pure 
and noble, an encouragement to the labor which 
is henceforth to be my lot. If, in the future, 
success shall crown my efforts, and I win a 
name and a place, then, if she still be free—but 
no, I will not be visionary. Work! that is my 
present duty.” 

The young man arose, his fine countenance 
Tom Clifford turned 
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towards him and was about to speak; but in 
changing his position, he came in full view of 
the recess window at the opposite end of the 
room. For an instant his eyes rested there, 
then returned with rapid, mischievous glance 
to his friend, as he spoke—“ Well, Harry, I 
think T’'ll leave you to make your adieux.” 
And with a nod, and a half audible chuckle, 
he hastily left the apartment. 

Following in the direction of Tom’s glance, 
Harry’s eyes rested upon Maude Clifford, blush- 
ing and trembling, fluttering like a frightened 
bird among the crimson curtains, She had 
brought her sewing there for a quiet hour, that 
sultry August morning; the sudden entrance 
of the gentlemen, and the theme of their con- 
fidential conversation, had left her no alterna- 
tive but to remain quiet, hoping to elude obser- 
vation; and now she was looking as if seriously 
meditating escape by springing from the win- 
dow into the garden below. Perhaps Harry 
Wyman feared such a catastrophe would really 
take place, and was actuated by a laudable de- 
sire to prevent it; certain it is that he crossed 
the room directly to where Maude was stand- 
ing, gently drew her to a low seat near, and—— 
There the dinner bell surprised them an hour 
after, and they wondered if the morning were 
already gone. 

It would seem that Harry Wyman had re- 
considered his resolution to leave Clifforddell, 
as the following morning fcund him seated in 


Judge Clifford’s private study, engaged in | 
earnest conversation with that gentleman. With ‘ 


much apparent satisfaction, the good judge 
listened to the young man’s avowal of his sen- 
timents towards his niece and ward. 

“But, before you sanction our betrothal, 
Judge Clifford,” continued Harry, “it is my 
duty to inform you, that my worldly posses- 
sions are only—robust health, my education, 
and a strong determination to succeed. My 
prospects are such success as I may reasonably 
expect from the diligent use of said capital. 


Some time may elapse ere circumstances will . 


warrant my claiming Maude as my wife; but 
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have the reputation of wealth. Are you not the 
successor to your father’s fortune?” 

“So I had regarded myself, until recently, 
sir,” replied Harry, calmly; “but the condi- 
tion accompanying is such that lam compelled 
to renounce my expectations.” 

“Ah?” quickly interrogated the Judge. “ Al- 
low me to inquire that condition ?” 

“Marriage with a lady of my father’s desig- 
nation.” 

“And toward whom you have conceived an 
aversion.” 

“We have never met. I cannot justify my- 
self in seeking her merely that I may retain 
my patrimony; nor could I respect the lady 
who would accept an offer made from such 
motives. My soul revolts at such an union. 
Surely the blessing of heaven could never rest 
upon such a perversion of marriage.” 

“Most young men would have decided dif- 
ferently,” returned the other. “But is Maude 
aware of the change in your circumstances ?” 

“She is; for her sake I could wish for 
wealth, although she does not consider it in- 
dispensable to happiness.” 

“Young man,” exclaimed Judge Clifford, 
rising and grasping Harry’s hand, warmly, “I 
honor your decision; I admire the moral cour- 
age which you display in takinga stand so noble. 
Maude is dear to meas a daughter; I willingly 
give her to you; I would that she brought you a 
fortune; such, however, is not the case. Her de- 
ceased father, Dr. Hall, a skilful physician, and 
most excellent man, was supposed to be wealthy ; 
but on the settlement of his estate, at his death, 
a mere pittance only remained.” 

“ Her father! Dr. Hall!’ exclaimed Harry, 
his features visibly working with emotion. 

“Oh! Ah! Isee,” replied the Judge with 
a pleasant smile. “ You have fallen into the very 
common error, of applying our family name to 
my ward. And, indeed, the young lady has 
undergone quite a remarkable metamorphosis 
in name, during her residence with us; her 


) surname has insensibly dropped into disuse, 


5 


with that prize in prospect, I feel that I cannot > 


fail.” 

The words were spoken firmly, with evident 
truthfulness and sincerity. 

Judge Clifford was puzzled beyond measure, 
by this unexpected statement. He removed 


his glasses, wiped, and after carefully re-adjust- 
ing them, gave Harry a long, scrutinizing look, 
as if to make sure of his identity. 

“T am at a loss to comprehend your mean- 
ing, Mr. Wyman,” he said, at length; “you 


eee 


> while her first name, being the same as that of 


my eldest daughter Julia, we have chosen to 
substitute the secord, to avoid inconvenience. 
But you are ill, Mr. Wyman!” and the Judge 
gazed with alarm upon the pale face before him. 

“Please explain this, Judge Clifford,” said 
Harry, earnestly, with a strong effort of self- 
control. “ Your niece—my. Maude—is sie really 
Julia M. Hali?” 

“Really and truly,” answered the Judge, 
surprised at his young friend’s excited manner. 

“ And daughter of Dr. Anson Hall, late of N—?” 
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“The same; her mother being my own half- 
sister, Julia Burgess.” 

“You will understand the cause of my agita- 
tion,” said Harry, “when I inform you, that 
Julia M. Hall, is the lady mentioned in my 
late father’s will, as my future wife.” 

The hearty congratulations of the surprised 
and delighted Judge, were followed by ex- 
planations which fully corroborated all the 
facts in the case. By a careful comparing of 
dates, it appeared, that scarcely a week after 
the decease of the elder Mr. Wyman, the guar- 
dian of Maude met with instant death, on board 
an ill-fated railroad train. Probably on ac- 
count of the extreme youth of his ward, he had 
deferred acquainting her with the arrangement 
made in her behalf, and his sudden death left 
her in ignorance of it. 

Shortly after her guardian’s death, Maude 
was taken under the guardianship of her Uncle 
Clifford, and became a member of his own 
family, where, by tacit consent, she became 
known as Maude Clifford. 

Before the frosts of autumn had dimmed the 
summer beauty of Clifforddell, Maude became 
the happy bride of Harry Wyman, that young 
gentleman having become—strangely enough— 
wholly resigned to the idea of marrying his 
fortune. Maude laughingly affirmed, on her 
bridal day, that had she been previously in- 
formed of the circumstances, she would most 
undoubtedly have hated Harry, a charge to 
which she did not then plead guilty. 

Tom was jubilant over the affair, appropri- 
ating to himself a large share of credit for his 
instrumentality, and claiming, that but for him, 
Harry Wyman had never met, loved, wooed 
and wedded Dr. Hall’s daughter. 
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TOBACCO. 
HE moderate use of tobacco does not neces- 
sarily kill, But it cannot be said that the 
moderate use of it is harmless. 

Perhaps tobacco is not quite so bad as rum, 
but they are twin-brothers, and tobacco makes 
men drink. Tobacco depresses, and the user 
then craves liquor to stimulate him. It is 
found impossible to cure inebriate patients of 
the use of liquor as long as they are allowed to 
use tobacco. 

‘The French public revenue from tobacco, 
from 1812 to 1832, was annually five million 
six hundred thousand dollars ; of late years it is 
thirty-six millions. During the former period 
there were in France, at any given time, eight 
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thousand lunatics and paralytics; now there are 
forty-four thousand. It will beseen that the two 
totals increase in nearly an even ratio—six and 
a half times as much tobacco, five and a half 
times as much lunacy and paralysis. In this 
whole period, the increase of population has 
been only from thirty million to thirty-eight 
million. 

When Louis Napoleon learned this fact, a 
few years ago, he caused a comparative exami- 
nation to be made of the smokers and the non- 
smokers in all the public schools and educa- 
tional institutions, and the results to be tabu- 
lated. The non-smokers were decidedly supe- 
rior in physical health, intellectual acquire- 
ments, and moral deportment. Upon this, 
the use of tobacco in the public institutions 
of education was by law forbidden, and thirty 
thousand tobacco-pipes were broken in one day! 

We never find a healthy person among those 
who work in the tobacco business, In any sick- 
ness, a tobacco-worker, by the side of an other- 
wise healthy countryman, is slow and doubtful 
of recovery. The children of tobacco users are 
comparatively feeble. 

Tobacco demoralizes ; it makes a man careless 
about his hair; he lets his nails go uncleaned; 
his clothes are soiled; in a word, he is dirty. 

Those who live out-doors may use tobacco 
without feeling it so much; but not men of 
sedentary life. There have died in New York 
within a few years three excellent clergymen, 
all of whom would now be alive had they not 
used tobacco. 

The difference in the operation of tobacco 
and alcohol is this: while alcohol causes 
tangible changes in certain organs, tobacco 
gradually lowers the vital tone of the whole 
system, so that the life ends sooner than it 
ought to. 

It is calculated that there are two hundred 
and thirty-five thousand smokers in New York 
now. At some hotel bars in the city, a thou- 
sand dollars a day are spent for tobacco and 
rum. A “moderate smoker” uses, say not over 
four cigars daily; an immoderate one, ten or 
fifteen. Cigars of good quality cost fifteen 
cents apiece at wholesale, and twenty-five cents 
at retail. 

Call the price, however, only ten cents; if 
these two hundred and thirty-five thousand 
city smokers are “moderate,” they are paying 
ninety-four thousand dollars a day for cigars, 
without mentioning “drinks,” This is an ex- 
penditure of thirty-four million three hundred 
and ten thousand dollars a year for no good, 
but for harm, 
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THE TWO VISITORS. 


HERE were many visitors coming and ) 


going at Mr. Gleeson’s hospitable mansion, 


and Miss Kate and Arabella frequently ac- ‘ 


cepted invitations to return these visits. 
where with the same outward marks of wel- 


in every household where they went. 

“Miss Belle coming, is she, sister?” the boys 
would say. “That’s grand! I'll have some- 
body now to help me about kites that knows 
something. 


visit. She is a true leddy, and I’d work my 
finger ends off to oblige her.” 
The very children who came to the house of 


) errands, recognized the difference between the 
Now the two sisters were received every- ( 


two sisters. Each little stranger was sure of a 


) kind word from Arabella, but only a cold, in- 
come, but there was a very different undertone / 


) stately lady sister. 


different glance was ever received from her 
If they chanced to come 
very near her, the rich robes were gathered a 


; little closer about her, and a little impatient 
» gesture of the jewelled hand warned them to 


Vl] not miss in my arithmetic, ( 


either, while she is here, I will promise > 


you.” 


“Oh, how glad I am that Miss Belle is ‘ 


coming !” 


up from her lapfel of dolls. 


echoed the household pet, looking 2 
“Now my poor ‘ 


Arabella baby will get a new velvet hat and > 
a coat, and not be shivering to death all « 


winter.” 


“Tt is never any trouble to entertain Miss ° 
Arabella,” said mother, as she soothed the ‘ 


teething baby. 


all the rest of us. I do not know howI should 


“She entertains herself and > 


ever have managed that season the children » 
all had the measles, if she had not happened ( 
» and though the invitations to come again were 


to make us a visit just when she did.” 


“Tt is better than having a French milliner , 


and dressmaker both in the house,” said Sophy ; 
“she is so handy about everything, and always 
remembers to bring along any pattern she 
thinks we would like. 
net she made me last fall out of that old velvet 


preserve a respectful distance. 

And so the two sisters passed on through 
life. One seemed to have received the gift 
from some good fairy, of dropping pearls from 
her lips whenever she spoke; the other, at the 
best, only glittering ice-pebbles. One seemed 
to forget self in her anxious care for the happi- 
ness of others, while the other regarded those 
about her only as they might be made to 
minister to her pleasure. No one had ever 
yet known her to make a sacrifice for any one’s 
convenience; yet no one was more indignant 
at the selfishness of the world generally. 
There were never any tears shed on her de- 
parture after a week’s sojourn in some families ; 


very polite, they were wholly formal. 
3ut it was hard work for Miss Belle to tear 


) herself away from the little clinging arms 
which always would keep her till the last 


What a beautiful bon- > 


minute; and doors always seemed to fly open 


) of themselves to welcome her back. 


of yours, mother ; and it cost us nothing except 


for the frame. 
when Miss Kate is coming. She sits and folds 
her hands, and looks to us to entertain ail the 
time she is here.” 

“Miss Kate can’t bear boys,” said Tom. “I 
make myself scarce when she is about.” 

“T guess she don’t like little girls very well, 


How differently we always feel < 


Now every one can make herself a welcom 
guest if she will only learn the art. There are 
people against whom we mentally bar the door, 
even when they come in merely for a call; we 


¢ know they will sit like icicles and spy out 


) every defect within sight. 


The worn place in 


) the carpet, the soiled spot on the wall-paper, 


either,” said Pet, with a rather resentful tone. ; 


“She says doll-baby’s things muss up a room 
so, she would take them off in the nursery it 
she was me. I guess she wouldn’t like to be 


sticked off in the nursery all the while if she | 
- which we have won by 


was a little girl.” 

“T am always in a worry for fear things 
will not be just to her taste when she is here,” 
said mother. ‘She is not easily suited.” 

“Miss Belle’s coming, is she?” said good 
Scotch Margaret. “A blessing on her bonny 
face. I shall not forget soon how she doctored 
up my poor shoulder that time I was down 
with the rheumatism, an’ she was here on a 

VoL, xxx1I.—l4 


sT~ 


nares’ 


the darned place in the dress, all will be 
scrutinized and severely commented on by the 
eye, while the lips are talking on widely differ- 
ent subjects. y 

How much pleasanter to make for one’s-self 
a warm welcome in loving, grateful hearts 


* Little acts of kindness, 
Little deeds of love.” 

It is these little things that make the differ- 
ence in characters. A single loving word will 
find the way to a child’s heart, or indeed to 
almost any heart, and a few cold, unfeeling 
ones will alienate it beyond all after-reconcilia- 
tion. 
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ye E noticed the sick lady at the win- 
dow across the street ?” said Mrs. Ellis to 
her husband. 

“Ves,” 

“T was over to see her this morning.” 

“Ah?” 

“Yes; Mrs. Carson dropped in, and said 
she was going to call—she has been there 
before—and asked me to go along. I have 
been interested in her for some time, and so 
accepted the invitation.” 

“What did you make of her?” asked Mr. 
Ellis. ‘ 

“Oh! I was pleased. There is something 
really attractive about her. She has a little 
girl, just the age of our Blanche, a sweet child. 
{ brought her home with me, and she stayed 
for two hours with Blanche. They got on 
nicely together. The lady—her name is Mrs. 
Estell—promised to let her come over again 
to-morrow.” 

“Did you say her name was Estell ?” 

‘“ Yes.” 

“Ts she a widow?” 

“T believe so.” 

“ Estell ?—Estell? I wonder if she is the 
widow of Jacob Estell, who died about two 
years ago?” 

“Jacob Estell. Yes. I noticed that very 
name on a trunk standing in her room,” re- 
plied Mrs. Ellis. 

“Ts that so? Well! Well! She’s had a 
poor time of it since her marriage. LEstell was 
never good for much. His wife had a few 
thousand dollars, but he spent it all in a year; 
and when he died, left her without a penny. 

I wonder what supports her now ? She isn’t 
able to do anything, of course.’ 

“No; she is past that.” 

“Ts she very feeble?” 

“Very. She rarely sits up for more than 
an hour at a time.” 

“ Consumption ?” 

“Yes; and it is wasting her rapidly. She 
can hardly last over six months, or a year.” 

“Sontebody must support her.” said Mr. 
Elis. “I know that Estell left nothing.” 

“She is very comfortable,” replied Mrs. Ellis; 

“and there was nothing in her manner that 
showed worldly care. Kind friends are, no 


doubt, looking after her.” 
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Mr. Ellis, who was reading when his wife 
mentioned their sick neighbor, lifted his book, 
and let his eyes drop once more on the printed 
page; but it was some time before the thought 
of Mrs. Estell, and the image of her wasted 
countenance, so often noticed at the window 
opposite, were veiled over by a reviving inter- 
est in the volume. 

It was in the evening when this conversation 
occurred. On the next morning, as Mr. Ellis 
was walking toward his store, and when only 
a little way from his dwelling, he met a man 
named Byram, to whom he gave a cold nod, 
and received in return quite as cold a greeting. 

“JT wonder what takes him into this neigh- 
borhood?” said Mr. Ellis, a shadow of dislike 
creeping over his face. He heard his name 
called from behind at this moment, and turn- 
ing, saw a gentleman with whom he had a 
street acquaintance. 

“Good-morning !” said this person, in a 
cheery voice. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Lyon,” was returned.” 

“You know Mr. Byram?” said the gentle- 
man. 

“Not particularly,” replied Mr. Ellis, with 
a changing manner. 

“T saw you speak to him.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How long have you known him?” 

“T've known of him for ten or twelve years.” 

“No harm, I trust,” said Mr. Lyon. 

“Well, I can’t say as to that.” Mr. Ellis 
put on a mysterious air, “I’ve heard him 
talked about.” 

“Indeed!” The face of Mr. Lyon became 
serious. 

“Something went wrong with him about 
eight years ago,” said Mr. Ellis. I never got 
down to the exact truth; but this I do know— 
the firm in which he was employed, as cash- 
keeper, turned him adrift.” 

“Ts that so?” Mr. Lyon seemed startled. 

“That is so to my knowledge,” replied Mr. 
Ellis. 

“ What was charged against him?” 

“Cash short, if I remember, and not ac- 
counted for. The fact is, he didn’t keep the 
best company, and was himself inclined to be 
fast. He may have gambled a little, and so 
got himself involyed, I don’t know about it; 
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but that is the natural order, when a young 
man begins to step aside.” 

“T am pained to hear all this,” said Mr. 
Lyon, with a troubled air. 


“And I am pained to speak of it; but you < 


asked me about him, and what else could I 
say? I wouldn’t injure him for the world— 
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wouldn’t put a straw in his way. But facts § 


are facts, and speak for themselves.” 


Now, Mr. Ellis distinctly remembered that ‘ 
at the time Byram’s good name went under > 


a cloud, many persons expressed a doubt of 
his defection in anything toward his employer ; 
and it also came to his remembrance, that 
about a year afterward this employer suffered 
severely from the abstractions of a clerk who 
had grown up in the establishment, and been 
implicitly trusted. But, though it was on his 
tongue to speak of this also to Mr. Lyon, a 
feeling of dislike toward Byram kept him silent. 

The two men parted. Mr. Ellis did not 
feel altogether comfortable. Was it just, or 
merciful, to speak of Byram as he had done? 
Might not the effect of what he had said be an 
irreparable wrong? Such questions troubled 
him, and he could not put them aside. He 
w ould have felt more uncomfortable if he had 
known that, for the past year, Mr. Byram had 
been in the employment of Mr. Lyon. 

“T had rather heard of the loss of a ship,” 
said Mr. Lyon to himself, as he walked on. 
“T would have trusted Byram with uncounted 
gold. Ah, me! Jf a man trips once, who 
can have faith in him?” After a pause, he 
added, “I wonder what takes him into this 
acighborhood ? I’ve met him just about here 
three or four times in the last few weeks.” 

Suspicion was already beginning to creep into 
his mind, An incident, to which he had not 
before given a second thought, now had a ques- 
tionable look. 

“T must get down to the bottom of this,” 
he said, a certain hardness of feeling toward 
his clerk gaining a cpt sepa in his mind. 
“There is too much at stake.” 

Now Mr. Lyon was rather a hasty man, and 
inclined to take things for granted beyond the 
simple record of facts. Ten minutes after he 
reached his store, Byram came in. 

“Too late, sir—too late!” he said to the 
clerk, speaking with even more hardness of 
tone than he had designed. 

“Waly a few minutes later than usual, Mr. 
Lyon,” replied the clerk. 

“One minute, or forty—I said it was too 
late!” Mr. Lyon spoke in a testy voice, and 
turned from Byram. 
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The clerk was hurt by his employer’s rude 
manner, and went to his desk with a troubled 
air. Three months before, he had been ad- 
vanced to a highly responsible position, with 
an increase of salary. 

“What does this mean?” he asked of him- 
self. “ What has come over Mr. Lyon?” 

There was coldness, constraint, and evident 
suspicion toward his clerk, on the part of Mr. 
Lyon all that day. Byram was not only 
troubled, but annoyed at this. Annoyance 
became irritation. Such being the state of 
mind with employer and clerk, it only needed 
some slight cause to produce a rupture. The 
cause was not far off. Sharp words, under 
light provocation, passed from lip to lip, and 
the result was separation. 

Only twenty dollars of the young man’s sal- 
ary remained in Mr. Lyon’s hand. He took 
this, and went away with a heavy heart, and a 
feeling of discouragement. 

“What a relief!” said Mr. Lyon to himself, 
as the clerk retired. “I should not have had 
a moment’s peace if he had remained. I’m 
sorry for him, but can’t help it. When a man 
trips once, all faith in him is gone.” 

One day, two or three weeks afterward, Mr. 
Ellis said to his wife, 

“ What has become of Mrs. Estell ? I haven’t 
seen her at the window for some time.” 

“Oh! I forgot to tell you about her,” an- 
swered Mrs. Ellis, a shade of pity coming over 
her face. “She left Mrs. Kingsley’s on last 
Thursday. She was, you know, only a boarder 
there.”’ 

“Why did she leave?” 

“Ter means suddenly gave out, or became so 
much reduced, that she could no longer afford to 
pay Mrs. Kingsley’s charges. I feel very sorry 
for her. She was so comfortable over there; and 
now, I hear, she is in a poor, forlorn sort of a 
place, in a miserable little street down town. 
She can’t live very long; and it is really hard 
that her last days are to go out in neglect and 
privation.” 

“Some friend or friends on whom she leaned 
have failed her,” said Mr. Ellis, 

“Yes, That is the truth, I believe.” 

“Did you ask Mrs. Kingsley about her?” 

“Yes, There was a gentleman named By- 
ram Pe 

Mr. Ellis started. 

“Byram! Whatof him?’ Mr. Ellis could 
not, in his surprise at hearing this name, help 
interrupting his wife. 

“ He paid her board.” 

“Byram paid her board ?” 
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“Yes. Why, do you know him? How 
surprised you look !” 

“T used to knowa young man by that name, 
and I have seen him several times in this 
neighborhood,” replied Mr. Ellis. 

But he seemed disinclined to pursue the sub- 
ject farther, and fell into a sober mood. On 
the next day he called on Mr. Lyon. 

“You remember,” he said, “what passed 
between us, a few weeks ago, about a young 
man named Byram ?” 

“ Yes sir,” was replied, with emphasis, 

“TI trust you have not repeated it to any 
person. 

“Wasn’t it true?” demanded Mr. Lyon, 
He was a man of quick feelings. 

“True, as far as my’statement went. But I 
should have said more in simple fairness. 
Though Byram lost his place, and his name 
went under a cloud, a great many persons be- 
lieved him innocent. 
have said, that, a year afterward, a clerk, who 
had been for a long time in the establishment, 
was discovered in a series of peculations and 
false entries, running back for five years.” 

“Upon my word, sir! 
another face on the matter. 
of justice, Mr. Ellis, did you not say this 
also, that antidote and bane might have gone 
together? You have led me into a great 
wrong, sir.” 

“How ?—how, Mr. Lyon ?” 

“Mr. Byram held a highly responsible place 
I trusted him largely until 
Before night- 


in my business. 
you destroyed my confidence. 
fall he and I had parted!” 

“My dear, sir! thisis bad. I had no thought 
of injuring him. I didn’t know that_he was in 
your employment.” 

“Bad? I think it is bad!” 

“Where is he now?” 

“T can’t inform you. 
after leaving me.” 

“Where did he go?” 

“T am not advised.” 

The two men where silent for a little while. 

“T’d give a hundred dollars to know where 
he was,” said Mr. Ellis, breaking the silence. 

“You might give a thousand, and not repair 
the injury you have done,” was replied. 

Mr. Lyon’s manner was severe. His tone, as 
well as his language, offended Mr. Ellis, who 
closed the interview, and went away. 

That evening Mr. Ellis said to his wife— 

“T can’t get Mrs. Estell out of my mind.” 

She looked up at her husband with just a 
shade of surprise in her face. 


And I ought, also, to | 
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“Ts it right for us, knowing as we do her 
helpless and destitute condition, to act toward 
her the part of priest and Levite?” 

“The part of good Samaritan were better,” 
replied Mrs. Ellis. 

“ Will you go and see her to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Do, And if you find her in need of things 
comfortable, supply them. Learn, if you can, 
whether she has any means of her own, and 
how much it will require weekly to enable her 
to go back to Mrs. Kingsley’s.” 

Almost the first question asked by Mr. Ellis, 
on his return home from business next day, 
was— 

“ Have you seen Mrs. Estell ? 

His wife’s countenance changed instantly. 

“Yes,” she answered. “But she'll never 
go back to Mrs. Kingsley’s.” 

“Why not?” Mr. Ellis was visibly agitated. 

“She took a severe cold in removing, which 
has been increased almost daily through the 
carelessness and neglect of the family in which 
she is living. Inflammation of the lungs is 
the result, and she is now in a very critical 
condition.” 

It was with difficulty that Mr. Ellis sup- 
pressed a groan. 

“Tf she dies, I don’t know what will become 
of her little girl,’ remarked Mrs. Ellis Mr. 
Byram appears to be the the only friend she 
had; and he has failed her at the last.” 

“ A word of defence for Mr. Byram came to 
the lips of Mr. Ellis, but he could not give it 
utterance, lest it should betray more to his 
wife than he cared to have her know. 

“Suppose you bring the child home with 
you,” said Mr. Ellis. 

“T thought of doing so yesterday, but feared 
you might have an objection.” 

“Qh, no! none at all!” he answered quickly. 
“Do just as your heart prompts.” 

On the next evening, when Mr. Ellis re- 
turned home, his wife was absent. She had 
been away since morning, the .servants said. 
His heart felt heavy. This absence boded no 
good. Soon afterward she came in, bringing 
Mrs. Estell’s child with her. 

“How is she?” he asked. He saw the an- 
swer in her face, before her lips said, in a low 
whisper— 

“Dead !” 

He felt the word like astunning blow. “ And 
I killed her!” Not aloud, but in his thought 
he uttered this accusing sentence. 

Nothing more was then said. Neither was 
in a mood for conversation. After tea, Blanche, 
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and the little motherless child, were placed in 
bed together, and went to sleep in each other’s 
arms. Mrs, Ellis called her husband to look 
at them in their sweet unconsciousness. 
standing over them a few moments, he turned 
away. The pain at his heart was very severe. 

“God has sent her to this fold, poor little 
lamb!” he said, in a low, burdened voice; “and 
she must not-go out again.” 


After ‘ 


“Tt is well with the mother; and, in God’s 


good providence, well with the child,’ was 
answered by Mrs. Ellis. 
on her spirit; but his was turbulent as a storm- 
vexed ocean. “Out of evil He is always 
bringing good,” she added. “ It seemed so hard 
for Mrs. Estell to lose a sustaining friend just 
when she most needed him. The loss hastened 
her departure, made her passage to the next 
world shorter, and, to all appearance, sharper; 
but out of this seeming evil to her is. born 
good for her child—the very good her heart most 
desired. His ways are not as our ways, nor 


A deep calm rested ) 


) 


- young man, 


His permissions separate from tender mercy } 


and loving kindness. Back of the darkest 
cloud there is biue sky and sunshine.” 


A few months afterward, Mr. Ellis was in a , 
Western city, where he had business with a 


large mercantile house. 
a member of the firm, when he saw at a desk 
near him a familiar face. It was that of By- 
ram. Their eyes met in a mutual recognition. 
Mr. Ellis stepped to the desk and spoke kindly, 
even cordially, to the young man. 

“You know Mr. Byram,” said the member 
of the firm with whom he was conversing, 
when Mr. Ellis came back from the desk. 
The remark was made in a low tone of voice. 

“Yes. I knew him at the East. How long 
has he been with you?” 

“ About two months. 
run down when he came to us. We didn’t 
think much of him, judging from his appear- 
ance. But he has proved himself to be intel- 
ligent, competent, and useful. In fact, he is, 
to-day, the most capable clerk in our establish- 
ment. What are his antecedents ?” 

“ All right, so far as I know,” was answered. 

“T’m glad to hear it. We were talking only 
yesterday about his advancement.” 

Before going away, Mr. Ellis said to the 
young man—“ I’m at the Mansion House, room 
No. 74, Mr. Byram, where I shall be pleased 
to see you this evening.” The clerk promised 
to call, and kept his word, although he had no 
particular drawing toward Mr. Ellis. 

“How has it been with you since leaving 
?” inquired the latter. 
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He was engaged with , 


He seemed very much ? 


“Things have not gone very smoothly. It 
is always difficult, at first, for a stranger to 
make his way in any community,” was an- 
swered, 

“Why did you leave our city?” If Mr. 
Ellis had reflected a moment he would not 
have asked that question, for the reply might 
be anything but agreeable. But the query 
came to his lips, and he gave it utterance. 
The color deepened in Byram’s face, and there 
was some hesitation, approaching to embarrass- 
ment, in his manner. 

“T have never been able to answer that ques- 
tion clearly to my own satisfaction,” said the 
“My way was smooth; my sky 
was bright. I was faithful to my employer, 
and I was using my income for another’s good 
rather than for my own. Suddenly, my way 
became obstructed, and my sky dark. Why? 
how? were mysteries. There is a riddle in 
connection with this matter that I have not 
yet been able to solve. But I suppose all will 
come out right in the end. I have faith in 
Providence.” 

“Why do you say a riddle?” inquired Mr. 
Ellis, who wished to look deeper into the 
young man’s mind. 

“T just remarked,” said Byram, “I have 
faith in Providence. It was no blind chance 
that obstructed my path—I am sure of that.” 

“You know,’ remarked Mr. Ellis, “that 
Mrs. Estell died soon after you left the city.” 

“Yes, I heard of that.” His voice dropped 
to a mournful tone. Then, with a quickening 
interest, he said— 

“You knew her 

“My wife did.” 

“Ah! What became of her child? I could 
never learn.” 

“She is in my family, cared for as one of 
my own children.” 

Light flashed over the young man’s face. 
He caught Mr. Ellis’ hand and grasped it with 
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“To remain ?” 

“To remain,” was answered. 

“Tt is coming clear. I begin tosee it.” 

“See what ?” asked Mr. Ellis, growing more 
and more interested in the young man’s state 
of mind. 

“The ways of Providence. I had a ‘good 
place with Mr. Lyon, in P——. I had his 
But, in 
what seemed an evil hour, some one accused 
me to him falsely ; revived an old slander that 
circumstances had disproved ; and I was cast 
adrift upon the world. That was, perhaps, 
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the darkest period of my life. 
breaking in, and I see the way by which I 
have come to be a safer way than the one 
from which I was so suddenly turned aside. 
My enemy thrust at me, and thought, perhaps, 
that he had wounded me unto the death. But 
his spear-point scarcely penetrated the skin. 
For a time I was under a cloud, and it was 
best for me; but, while I was in darkness, 
light fell warmly upon another life. When 
my hand failed, God gave other help.” 

“ Why was it best for you?” asked Mr. Ellis, 
He was searching after ease to a troubled 
mind. 

“Best, because in the position I held with 
Mr. Lyon were certain temptations that might 
have proved too strong for me. We all have 
a weak side, you know.” 

“Then your enemy was made to serve you, 
instead of hurting you,” said Mr. Ellis. 

“Yes. And that is one of the wonderful 
things in Providence. God permits no evil to 
befall us that may not be overruled for good. 
This truth I have long acknowledged in thought; 
but, until now, have not seen it clearly in the 
things of life. A veil seems lifted from my 
mind. Iam as one elevated to a higher posi- 
tion, from which all things are seen in truer 
relations.” 

“But what of him who, either thoughtlessly 
or from ill-will, tried to injure you, but was 
not permitted to touch a vital part? Of him 
who, meditating evil, became in the hands of 
Providence a minister of good ?” 

“So far as evil was meditated,” replied the 
young man, “the hurt was with him. It must 
needs be that offences come, but woe to him by 
whom theycome! My inner life was protected; 
no injury, but what is self-inflicted, can reach 
that. If I am true to right principles, I shall 
dwell in safety. There may be external 
changes—even calamities—losses, disasters, suf- 
ferings; but through them all God will bear 
me in safety, and they shall be made servants 
of good to my soul, if I give not up mine 
integrity.” 

“You have taught me a great lesson,” said 
Mr. Ellis. “I see in light what was shadowed 
before. How God not only provides what is 
good, but foresees and counteracts evil, turning 
the meditated wrong of an enemy into benefits. 
And there is hope for the enemy, if he 
repent?” 

“Yes; if he repent and turn from his evil, 
the wrong he has done shall not be remembered 
against him,” was replied. “Nay, the wrong 
has ceased ; for Infinite love, guided by Infinite 
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wisdom, has already transformed it into a ser- 
vant of good. The evil we do in the world, 
so far as its permanent effects remain, is evil 
only to ourselves. God.takes care that others 


) are not hurt thereby, except to the degree re- 


quired for the disturbance and dissipation of 
other and more deeply-seated evils. Whether 
we meditate service or wrong to the neighbor, 
we are equally in God’s hands, and the effect 
of our deeds are limited by His will.” 

“Have you always thought thus?” asked 
Mr. Ellis. 

“T was so instructed,” replied the young 
man, “but until of late, I did not see it clearly. 
When the sun is in mid-heaven, everything is 
so bright around us that we take no heed to 
our steps, and often press on blindly, going 
astray; but when night falls, we look up, and 
note the stars walking by their supreme intel- 
ligence. So I have been walking for the last 
few months—walking toward the East; and 
now I see the dawn of coming day, and feel 
within me the motions of a higher life. But 
excuse me for thus speaking of myself. Your 
questions have drawn me out to say more than 
is fitting.” 

“Not a word too much,” said Mr. Ellis. 
“Not a word too much!” It was on his lips 
to confess that he was the enemy by whom the 
young man’s life had been disturbed; but con- 
fession was withheld. “ No good can come of 
it,” he said within himself. ‘(God has restrained 
the evil. I repent. Let the past die. For 
the future, my service of the neighbor must be 
from good-will, and not through the counterac- 
tion of careless or meditated wrongs.” 

The two men parted, each with a clearer 
light in the understanding, and each with a 
stronger desire to “do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly before God.” Their 
meeting was of no blind chance. 


PLEA FOR THE BOYS. 








OUNG men must work, and old men rest— 
They have earned their quiet joys; 
And everywhere, from east to west, 
The boys must still be boys. 


They do not want your larger sight, 
Nor want your wisdom grim; 

The boy has right to the boy’s delight, 
And play is the work for him. 


The idle day is the evil day, 
And work in its time is right; 

But he that wrestles best in the play, 
Will wrestle best in the fight. 
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HIS Indian maiden, whose name is Ah- § 
sash-way-gee-she-go-qua, or the “ Hanging 
Cloud,” is even more extensively known than 
her father, Na-wan-ong-ga-be, or the “ Beauti- 
fying Bird,” who is a brave and skilful war- ‘ 
rior, and the most eloquent orator of his nation. } 
Her history and extraordinary character have 
been subjects of much observation at the pay 
ground at La Ponte, on the southwestern shore ) 
of Lake Spperior; and perhaps, of all the ¢ 
Indians who annually assemble at that place, » 
to receive from the agents of the government 
their regular instalments of presents, the Hang- 5 
ing Cloud attracts most attention. She is a ? 
great brave, whose courage and valor have ‘ 
been tried on various occasions of combat with 
the Sioux, who are the implacable enemies of ¢ 
her tribe, and they would conceive it a crown- § 
ing glory to make her a captive. 2 
The paymaster of the Chippewas, who resides ( 
on the shores of Lake Superior, became ac- 5 
quainted with this young Amazon, and de- " 
scribes her as “a chivalrous warrior, and the § 
only female of their tribe who was allowed to ) 
participate in the dancing circles and war cere- . 
monies, or to march in rank and file, or to ) 
wear the feathers of the braves.” She is not ¢ 
of a robust or masculine form, but about the ; 
medium height of females, and quite slim. 2 
Her complexion is rather dark; she has large ¢ 
and lustrous black eyes, which are continually 5 
in motion, and her very neatly braided tresses ¢ 
are black and glossy as a raven’s wing. She 
seldom smiles, and her lofty forehead is fre- 3 
quently corrugated with frowns, particularly 
when curious eyes are turned upon her, and ) 
there seems ever to hang a portentous cloud, ? 
ominous of her name. She is as fleet on foot 
as the red deer of her native hills, and no 
young warrior has been found among her peo- , 
ple who can compete with her in a running 
match. She has a standing challenge, offering 
to give her life in servitude to any man, white 
or red, who can catch her in the race of a ‘ 
quarter of mile. The Chippewas have a singu- ( 
lar custom among their tribes, which they say ‘ 
has ever been observed by them. All young ) 
persons, before they can rank themselves as ; 
men and women, are made to pass the trying . 
ordeal of a rigid fast. Those who cannot, for ‘ 
at least four days, endure abstinence from food 4 


and drink, are not considered worthy the re- 
spect of the tribe, and if they can continue thus 
to fast for ten days, they have attained a high 
position in life. 

The princess fasted ten days without a par- 
ticle of food or drink, and on the tenth day, 
feeble and nervous from the long continuance 
of her fast, she had what they considered a 
remarkable vision, which was, that she would 
soon accompany a war party to the Sioux 
country, and that she only would slay any of 
their enemies. It happened that soon after a 
war party was really organized to start for the 
west side of the Mississippi, and she, in ac- 
cordance with her vision, determined to go 
with it. She was urged by her parents and 
relatives to remain with them, but was finally 
permitted to accompany the party. They 
crossed the “ Father of Waters” into the enemy’s 
territory, but all in vain, for the Sioux were 
absent on their buffalo hunt, on the wide 
plains through which flow the waters of the 


‘ Red River of the North. And the Chippewas 
¢ scorned to injure the women and children who 


were left. They were about to return, when 
the youthful princess discovered one solitary 


‘ Sioux, and immediately shot him. Thus her 


vision was realized, and she was elevated to 
the highest honors in all their ceremonies, and 


) received the title of the Forest Queen. 
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Quiet VirtvueEs.—It is the bubbling spring 
which flows gently, the little rivulet which 
runs along day and night by the farm-house, 
that is useful, rather than the swollen or war- 
ring cataract. Niagara excites our wonder, 
and we stand amazed at the power and great- 
ness of God there, as He “pours it from the 
hollow of His hand.” But one Niagara is 
enough for the continent of the world; while 
the same world requires thousands and tens of 
thousands of silver fountains, and gently flow- 
ing rivulets, that water every garden, and that 
shall flow on every day and night, with their 
gentle, quiet beauty. So with the acts of our 
lives. It is not by great deeds, like those of 
the martyrs, that good is to be done; it is by 
the daily quiet virtues of life—the Christian 
temper, the good qualities of relatives and 
friends and all, that good is to be done. 
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A GLIMPSE OF ONE WOMAN'S LIFE. 


BY MARY E, COMSTOCK, 


PART I. 


TT“HE brown house, with its moss-covered 


roof, seemed set in a very stronghold of § 


Nature there among the mountains. Wild 
creepers covered a rude porch, and an irregu- 
lar border of sweet-breathed flowers yielded 
occasional wafts of perfume. Birds sung in 
the many wide-branched trees, and a little 
rivulet trickled down the mountain-side, and 
added its low liquid tinkle to the sound of 
softly-rustling leaves. Whatever the place 
might be in winter snows or sunless weather, 
now, in Nature’s carnival of June, there was 


an attractive picturesqueness that could but ? 


engage the passer by if he had any love of 
natural beauty. 

In this locality, however, passers by were 
few. Those who would have most appreciated 
the beauty of the place, would have admired 
it from the point of view that makes peasant 
labor picturesque to the traveller. Not de- 


sirable as something to be shared, but. to be | 
viewed from comparative distance. For where | 


there is innate love of beauty, it is the eye 
trained to the artificialities of refined life that 
can best appreciate the native grace of simple 


things, however unwilling personally to forego ? 


one for the other. 

From a neighboring field, a man with waver- 
ing step, and a degree of uncertainty of manner, 
was proceeding towards the house. He was of 
powerful frame, and, one might judge, naturally 
erect and handsome carriage, but his face 


seemed prematurely old, his eye dull and un- ? 


steady, and restless indecision seemed to mark 
each glance and movement. 

“You stay here, and I’ll be back in a mo- 
ment,” said he, in a low tone to a lad who had 
followed him to the door of the house, and the 
lad gave a nod of assent, and stood kicking up 
the soft loam with his heel. 

“Don’t b’leve the young man’!] like it if he 
hears tell on’t; but what’s a fellow to do, I’d 
like to know ?” 

Silas Vincent stepped stealthily, and cross- 
ing a room where softly breathed a sleeping 
infant, he entered a sleeping apartment ad- 
joining, and from a bureau took money, and 


gave a mental exclamation of impatience | 
as he abandoned the closing of the creaking | 


drawer. 
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“Father,” called the clear, sweet voice of 
Earl’s wife, “ will you step here a moment?” 

“Pretty soon,” said the man. “ I'll be back 
very shortly.” 

But a woman’s graceful figure stood before 
him and laid a hand on his arm. “Can you 
not come just now and show me about some- 
thing Earl did not have time to attend to this 
morning?” And as, almost unconsciously, in 
his impatience, he shook off the light yet ching- 
ing touch, she added—“ Don’t go out again this 
morning. You are not well.” And linking 
an arm in his, she fairly drew him with gentle 
force into another room. 

“T must speak to Reub,” he said, too un- 
nerved to evade. “ He is waiting at the door.” 

“T will speak to him for you. I will tell 
him you will not send to-day.” And she 
looked with pleading, steadfast eyes into his 
own. 

He drew himself away, brushing off her hold 
this time, not without roughness. 

A flush came to her face, and unconsciously 
she drew herself up with a eertain queenly 
dignity and grace peculiarly her own. 

The look of anger went out of the man’s 
face, and an expression of pitiful pleading 
came instead. 

“T must have it, Amy. The want of the 
vile stuff is killing me. You don’t know any- 
thing about it. It’s awful.” And he trembled 
like an aspen. “Just this once, Amy. You 
and Earl are leagued together to kill me. It’s 
my life!’ and with sudden resolve he rose to 
go towards the door. 

A low cooing sound reached the lady’s ear. 
“Wait one moment,” she said, with a certain 
forceful authority, born of feeling. “ Wait ;” 
and with quick step she went into the next 
room, with the mental prayer, “God, use the 
little child.” The little Theo smiled as she 
bent over him, and the soft flush of health was 
on his cheek, and his eyes were bright as stars 
as she lifted him gently, quickly, and glided 
back. 

The man had started towards another door 
to effect egress unnoticed, when she returned 
and silently held the child towards him. 

“ Not now, I haven’t time;” and he crushed 
his hat down over his eyes, and went forward. 

But persistently the lady intercepted him, 
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and the little child stretched out his arms with 


a smile, and the mother folded them close $ 


around the man’s neck, and pressed the soft, 


little rosy cheek to his, and the strong arms half ¢ 


reluctantly encircled him; and then, as she > 


left the room, the mother saw the little fellow 
raise his head, and fix sinless, smiling eyes on 
the man’s haggard face, and, refreshed from his 
long sleep, begin his sportive, baby wiles, and 
so she left them together. 

“Mr. Vincent will not send to the village 
to-day, Reuben. 
longer,’ she said; and then, entering the 
kitchen—“ Maggie, will you make the fire up 
briskly, please ;” and the fragrant aroma of 
coffee soon began stealing through the house. 

When Amy Vincent returned, the man sat 
holding the child, who, in his infant way, with 
soft “poorings”’ of his dimpled hands, and 
cooings, and laughter, was “loving grandpa” 
after a fashion of his own. 

“T have tried the new coffee Earl brought 
home yesterday,” she said, “ and I want you to 
have a cup. You hardly took anything at 
breakfast, and you are faint and tired;” and 
she made it in proportions that he liked, and 
the man bowed his head on the child’s fair 
little shoulder, and tears came freely.” 

“Here, Amy, take him,” at length, he said; 
“take your little angel. I’m a poor old wreck ;” 
and Amy set the fragrant cup beside him, and 
left him for a little space alone with the angels, 
that, through the little child, had helped him 
in the struggle against the powers of dark- 
ness, 

The mother pressed the infant closer, and 
together they went where blind grandma sat 
knitting, on huge wooden needles, long strips 
of woollen cloth. 
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“To the right,” replied the Jehu; then 
added—“ It’s a matter of a couple of miles to 
Vincent’s from the main road. I reckon you 
can get Staniford’s horse and buggy to take 
you over there, if ’taint let to somebody afore 
you get there.” 

“ How far are we from Staniford’s now ?” 

“? Bout mile’n-a-half from the forks, more nor 


; less;” and a very pronounced jolt over a dis- 


You can go without waiting ‘ 


¢ tion in the broiling sun. 


’ here. 


placed plank in the road interrupted further 
immediate information. 

“ Amy has put herself out of the world in 
good earnest!” was the mental ejaculation of 
the bronzed traveller, as he braced himself for 
a continuation of the slow and rough locomo- 
Folly! I’m ashamed 
of myself for countenancing her by coming out 
I’m such a dismal dog—though it was 


) @ necessity to see somebody.” 


) rope. 


Ralph Seaton had but lately returned to 
America, after a three years absence in Eu- 
He had bitterly opposed Amy How- 
He be- 


ard’s marriage with Earl Vincent. 


) sought his father, whose niece and ward Amy 


“T heard you speak to Reuben, Amy,” she « 


said, raising her sightless eyes. “ Was Silas 
very angry? It has been some time since he 
has given way before.” 

And Amy told her how the little child had 


helped him, and the young mother, with the 


crown of early womanhood upon her, and the 
aged, much-tried mother of Silas Vincent, sat in 
loving converse and took counsel together. 





PART II. 
“Which road do you take, driver?” 


The speaker sat restless and alert in the old 


lumbering stage that jolted slowly on. A forks 


was, to prevent its consummation, but found 
that his father only mildly opposed, and that 
his cousin was incorrigible. For this soft- 
eyed, low-voiced maiden averred, that since 
she and Earl loved each other, and no consid- 
eration of positive duty prohibited their union, 
no earthly power could keep them apart, 
since Earl wished her to marry him. Under 
this most trying condition of affairs, Ralph had 
the grace to wait till the ceremony was over, 
and then took passage for his sometime pro- 
posed journeyings abroad. 

He had taken an earlier steamer than he 
had advised his family he should, and arrived 
to find them absent from home, at a gay water- 
ing-place. Little as they had accorded in sen- 
timent, his heart yet yearned to the compan- 
ion of his childhood’s and early manhood’s 
years. He wanted to look into Amy’s eyes— 
he wanted to hear her voice utter words of 
welcome, and he had set off at once to her 
home, blaming himself in his old contradictory 
way, for doing so. 

It was twilight when he arrived at the 
mossy-roofed house among the mountains, 


} which, with difficulty, he could imagine to be 


\ 
\ 


in the road suggested the question, which was ¢ 
put in crisp tones, and an eager glance was \ 


given at the principal features of the surround- 
ing country. 


o~ 


Amy’s home. Here and there, at considerable 
distances, his eye descried other dwellings, but 
this was pronounced, by the man who accom- 
panied him, to be Earl Vincent’s. 

An old lady sat at the door, and at her 
feet a little child. Ralph had dismissed the 
man at the foot of the hillside, and at his own 
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nearly approaching footsteps the old lady 
called, in a startled tone—“ Amy !” 

“Yes, grandma,” in the unmistakable in- 
tonations which brought a rush of old associa- 
tions to Ralph’s mind. 

“Ts my pet in trouble?” and a quick step 
appreached from an inner room. The sight of 


ARTHUR'S HOME 
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the child occupied with playthings reassured 2 


the lady, who now stood in full view, and her 
glance fell upon Ralph. 


An exclamation escaped her, and tears of ( 


welcoming joy stood in eyes eloquent with 
greeting. 

“Who is it, Amy?” asked the blind grand- 
mother. “Is James come home?” And Ralph 
was presented, and joy seemed to radiate from 
and flow round Amy Vincent like soft sun- 
shine. 


“Tt is so good to see you, Ralph !” she said, , 


) 


? 
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in tones that seemed rippling up from depths ( 


of satisfaction. 

“Yes—ahem—I should think it might be,” 
and the gentleman seated himself leisurely in 
a rocking-chair. “A representative from the 
Sandwich Islands, or some less civilized quar- 
ter, I should think might be welcomed in this 
retreat of yours, as bringing an outside influ- 
ence. How do you manage to exist in such a 
place as this?” 


Ordinarily Ralph would at least have post- ; 


poned such comment, but the jolting ride tend- 
ed to make so ease-loving an individual rather 
ill-tempered; and though if he had found Amy 
sad or suffering he would have been most 
gentle; now, as he saw her fresh and unchanged 
before him, and noted the old, well-remembered 


grace of gesture and movement, and heard the ) 
rippling, joyous tones, the old anger came back ( 


again, heightened by finding her lost, in this 
hermitage, to her accustomed world and asso- 
ciations. 

A little shadow had flitted over the fair face 
at his words, but directly she raised the little 
Theo in her arms. 

“You do not see this little man, I think, 
when you ask such a question as that; and 
Earl is well, and we have the grand old moun- 
tains, and think of it, Ralph, a mail twice a 
week !” and she laughed a bright little laugh, 
which Master Theo echoingly appropriated. 

Later, Ralph sat and mused while she put 
the blind grandmother and the little child to 
bed; and the longer he mused the more, angry 
he grew. “ Although I knew Earl had his 
way to make from the first steps, and did my 
best to prevent the marriage on that account, 
yet with all my forebodings I never supposed 
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he would bring her to a place like this. And 
she submits to it, after all the pains that was 
taken with her education, to be immured here, 
The perfect little queen she was in society, 
too! Earl Vincent must be demented !” 

The next morning, Amy rose early, not 
only from habit, but with a desire to have the 
impression of her home by daylight as favor- 
able as possible. She knew, by Ralph’s re- 
marks the night before, that he had compared 
it with his father’s, Uncle Wright’s luxurious 
city home, where they had spent so many 
years together, and to the respective establish- 
ments of Judge Elletson and the wealthy Hor- 
ace Walestien, whose offers of marriage her 
cousin had successively used his powers of per- 
suasion to prevail upon her to accept. She 
made the few little indoor embellishments, 
put fresh flowers in the vases, let in glorious 
sunlight, and brushed from the carpet the 


eee eee 


2 shreds grandmother’s rag-cutting had made 


the day before. She wore her most delicate 
morning dress, and as usual Theo was sweet as 
arose. The table appointments were most ap- 
petizing, and Reuben brought in a city paper, 
come by the semi-weekly mail of last night, and 
really not antiquated. Nevertheless, at break- 
fast Ralph could not forbear an incidental al- 
lusion to the hermitage. 

Mr. Vincent glanced intelligently from the 


speaker to his son’s wife at the moment, and a 


flush rose to his brow, and his hand trembled 
more than usual as he tendered her some deli- 
cacy. Ralph noticed it—noticed a carefulness 
of attention on the part of each towards the 
other, and felt that there was a bond between 
them. 

Earl came home that day, and the two men 
greeted each other as warm friends. However 
opposed Ralph had been to Earl Vincent as 
Amy’s suitor, he could not help liking him 
personally. The slightly anxious tone in which 
the question—“ where is father?’ was asked, 
was not lost upon Ralph, nor the re-assuring 
look into her husband’s eyes which accom- 
panied Amy’s answer—“ In the field, I think, 
and quite well,” and the heart of the son seemed 
lightened. The two men wandered over the 
hills, and watched the growing crops, and ex- 
changed thoughts and opinions, and Ralph a 
thousand times was on the point of asking, for 
Amy’s sake, why a man of his companion’s 
parts and training should immure himself 
here; but he did not ask the question; man of 
the world though he was, he seemed to lack 
the address to intrude the query upon such a 


) man as Earl, and he was not, and perhaps 
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never could be, enough of a heart-friend to put 
the question as a heart-friend could. 
Improving an opportunity when Earl was 
out, and grandma and Theo were napping, he 
asked Amy the day before he left—“ Will you 
be good enough to tell me, if you have no 
objection, what possesses a man of Earl’s 


? 
¢ 
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4 


? 
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by his father, took to itself wings, and no one 


could tell whither, necessitating Earl’s starting 
in life dependent upon his own exertions. I 
think it was you who first told me something 
of this, Other and later strange mismanage- 
ment on the part of Mr. Vincent, at length in- 


( duced inquiry, and an undreamed of fact, that 


abilities to put himself out of the world in ‘ 


such a way as this?” 

“You never understood Earl, Ralph; I do 
not know that you would now.” 

“He was always rather incomprehensible, I 


own, but I did not suppose he would be wil- | 


ling to bury you alive.” 


“Stop, Ralph!” said the sweet-voiced wo- ‘ 


man. “Coming here was my own proposition 
entirely. It was not Earl’s.” 

“T might have known as much, after the 
experience I have had in connection with your 
predilections!” said Ralph, resignedly. “I 
might have expected just such a manifestation, 


he was addicted to the use of stimulants, was 
developed, and that he had been for years. 
His strong constitution sustained a strain that 
would have broken ordinary men.” 

“T have myself seen him take wine that 
would have overcome any two men, and not 
be unsteadied by it,” said Ralph. “It only 
seemed to make his intellect keener, his flow 
of words more rapid.” 


“So I have heard others say. Soon after 


) our marriage, his management of affairs de- 
‘ veloped the truth, and the hold the fearful 


¢ 


but stupidly enough it hadn’t occurred to me.” ¢ 


“T am sorry we always were, and I fear 
always must be, sparring, Ralph.” 

“T am sorry your tendency to be erratic has 
taken on chronic conditions,” 

Amy was silent. 

“T should think you would want intercourse 
with other minds, sympathy with social move- 


oe we ee 


habit had gained upon him. Afterwards he 
gave himself up to indulgence, and Earl spent 
long absences in trying to bring him back to 
himself, and brought him to live with us at 
last. He was in a wretched state of health, 
but with our efforts aiding him, he gained tone. 
After relapses, he mended for a time, his whole 
nature seemed changed, and Earl, with buoy- 


) ant confidence, interested him in his own busi- 


ments, refreshment of public amusements; in ) 


fact, all the advantages of living where others . 
) name, and involved him terribly. It was hard, 


live, in the active currents of life. You used to 
enjoy it.” 

A look of pain, unseen by Ralph, flitted over 
Amy’s face, but it left the usual serenity. 

“Though all that be necessarily removed, 
there can be compensating companionship 
more satisfying,” she said, softly. 

“Do you allude to nymphs and dryads of the 
forest ?” 


, we lost nearly everything. 


ness, which was then prospering. But the old 
habit gained renewed power after an interval. 
When under the fatal influence, he used Earl’s 


Ralph. Earl could not betray his father, and 
Earl’s even too 
tender care for me, and the disappointment of 
his new hopes for his father, caused him fear- 
ful suffering.” 

“The innocent for the guilty,” and Ralph 


> set his teeth hard. 


“ Ah, Ralph, if you would not always skim 


surfaces so—if you would be willing to under- 
stand the cause of actions sometimes.” 
“Precisely what I am trying to get at,” he 


“Brought down by sickness, Silas Vincent 
realized what he had done. He had no more 
confidence in himself to try to resist. The 
demon was grown too strong within him, he 


; said. He had fought and been conquered. I 


returned, in his usual bantering manner; “the ° 


cause of your coming to this wilderness.” 


“And yet it is so painful;’ and Amy mo- > 
’ removal of the temptation from without, he can 


mentarily hesitated. “You remember Silas 


Vincent as he was once, Ralph, when he was a } 


man among men in the world of business. You ; 


have heard his words carrying weight with 


\ 


them in legislative halls. You can but remark ? 


the terrible change in him these few years 
have wrought. It is a sad story, and one I 
could not give except that it seems due to you. 
Perhaps you remember how Earl’s property, 


\ 


\ 


) grieved her in very soul. 


left him by his mother, and so long managed ° 





begged Earl to come here, where we had a 
claim, and in this quiet place at least gain 
Nature’s ministry. If with our help, and the 


for a time resist the evil, the good which used 


’ to be his may flow back again into his nature, 


and he will be built up again and redeemed ;” 
and as she spoke, light almost heavenly shone 
on the daughter’s face. “Grandma, too, was 
unhappily situated. The dear old lady, she is 
almost a saint, Ralph! Father’s course has 
She lived with 


James, and all was not pleasant there. James’s 
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wife is ailing, and has a large family, and 
grandma patiently tried to submit to be a help- 
less burden. She and father both so needed a 
home, and have ever since Earl’s mother died. 
Though we live in such a limited way, they 
seem really happy here, except when the 
temptation comes so strong to father, and then 
we all help him to battle it. Oh! if God will 
but give him to us restored here, and safe in 
the eternal country, we can surely put by mere 
conveniences and pleasure, a few fleeting years!” 

Ralph was silent for a little space. Some- 
thing in Amy’s manner, more than words, made 
him so. He rose and walked to the window, 
looked over the pendant, clustering fuschias, 
and down to a sweep of meadow-land where 
stood a graceful elm, but his mind took note of 
none of these things. 

“ Amy,” and the lady felt from his tone that 
he was taking his usual opposite stand-point of 
sentiment, “I doubt if you have any right to 
defraud yourself so, and cloud Earl’s prospects 
in the world. You are accountable for your- 
self. Your social, wsthetic and intellectual 
needs cannot be answered here. You have no 
right to lose your life so.” 

“ Life is not in the abundance of things pos- 

essed, you know’—she spoke as though uncon- 

sciously thinking aloud—“ but really, Ralph,” 
recovering herself, “I don’t know that I ever 
was happier than I have been here. An inner 
world seems to have been opened to me since 
I was willing to give up my own will and 
come here, 
one part of my nature suffers—I don’t know 
but you think me quite rusty already, Ralph— 
there are really songs in my heart, and Earl is 
relieved of the terrible care that pressed upon 
him so, and soft light comes into my soul 
when it comes to my mind, that Silas Vin- 
cent is being day by day saved, and there is a 
great deal of soul-rest, if there is other kind of 
labor here, Ralph.” 

“You are infatuated,” and the tall, bearded 
man took another turn around the room. 
“Earl could provide equally well, through 
others, for his father. Some one accustomed 
to far fewer advantages, and of very different as- 
sociations, could do what you do, wait on a blind 
woman, and take care of a broken-down man!” 

“No, Ralph,” and Amy shook her head. 
“Tt is the home they need, and strangers could 
not give them that, and they need my little 
Theo, and in fact, all that we alone could give. 

3esides, I should miss the privilege of minis- 
tering not only to my husband’s kindred, but 
to one of the Lord’s much-tried saints, and to 
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one towards whom, if he were on earth, his 
love would go out in tenderest sympathy, seek- 
ing through pain and anguish ‘that which was 
lost” It’s a privilege, Ralph.” 

Ralph Seaton turned again full upon her, 

“You are not an angel, Amy,” said his lips, 
in cold, hard tones, while his eyes, earnest and 
luminous with feeling, seemed under protest, 
to give the lie to his words, “ and angelic min- 
istry is not expected of you. You are simply 
an elegant, cultivated woman, and your social 
influence has always been large. To put my- 
self somewhat on your own ground, you could 
do more good, since that is your turn of mind, 
elsewhere than here. You could benevolently 
enlist others. You could aid various charities, 
You could use all your powers elsewhere.” 

“Sometimes I think they are all taxed here,” 
said Amy, with a smile that went to his heart, 
and that some way seemed not far from tears, 
“Tf I had actually angelic powers, I think I 
could find enough to do right here without 
seeking foreign duties. It requires the culti- 
vation of all our powers, and heaven’s help as 
well, to lead even a narrow life like mine, and 
make it all it should be.” 

That night Ralph noted anew the aged 
grandmother’s peaceful look of sweet content, 
as in her careful dress, and with her silver hair 
parted smoothly on her placid brow, she came 
softly among them; he saw the tried, tempted, 
struggling man take in his arms the white- 
robed infant, with a freshened look that made 
his face younger by years, and he marked Earl 
as he came in with manhood stamped on every 
lineament, and, unconsciously, in consultation 
about some matter, stand before his wife with 
the manner of an ambassador before a queen, 
and Ralph, careless pleasure-seeker though he 
was, turned away at some sudden, mental reve- 
lation to hide the dimness in his eyes. 

The next morning, after the early breakfast, 
and while the light was yet new upon the hills, 
Ralph stood at the door with Amy, before say- 
ing good-by. 

“We have had a good many differences first 
and last, Amy,” he said, “and yet we can never 
be anything but the best of friends. I was 
harsh and cold yesterday, I know, but, shallow 
fellow though I seem, I will admit to you here, 
in the freshness of the morning, that our talk 
gave me a new conviction of the reality of 
religion, different from any I got in Saint 
Paul’s or Saint Peter’s. A vital truth to live 
by, you know, Amy—isn’t that the way you 
would express it? Let me know if I can be 
of service to Earl; I’d like to doit. T’ll send 
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a box of things to Theo, and some new books. 
Good-by, Amy. 


such a careless fellow as I dared.” And Amy 


stood and watched him out of sight around the » 


corner, in the road that followed the bend in 
the river, and thought and memory were very 
busy. 


A MONKEY TEACHER. 








N my drinking days I had a friend who had 
a monkey, which he valued at a high price. 

We always took him out on our chestnut par- 
ties. He shook all our chestnuts for us, and 
when he could not shake them off, he would 
go to the very end of the limb, and knock them 
off with his fist. One day we stopped at a 
tavern and drank freely. About half a glass 
ef whiskey was left, and Jack took the glass 
and drank its contents, the effects of which 
soon brought him into full operation—skip- 
ping, hopping, and dancing most entertain- 
ingly. Jack was drunk. Being six in num- 
ber, it was agreed that we should come to the 
tavern next day and get Jack drunk again, 
and have sport all day. 

I called in the morning at my friend’s house, 
who went after Jack. But, instead of being 
as usual on his box, he was not to be seen. 
We looked inside, and there he was, crouched 
up in a heap. “Come out here,” said his 
master. Jack came out on three legs, apply- 
ing his fore-paw to his head. Jack had the 
headache. He felt just as I felt many a morn- 
ing. He was sick, and couldn’t go. So we 
put it off three days. Wethen met, and, while 
drinking, a glass was provided for Jack. But 
where was he? Skulking behind the chairs. 
“Come here, Jack,” said. his master, “and 
drink,” holding a glass out tohim. Jack re- 
treated, and as the door opened, he slipped out, 
and in a moment was on the top of the house. 

His master went and called him down. He, 
however, refused to obey. My friend got a 
cowskin and shook it at him, which the mon- 
key disregarded, and continued on the ridge- 
pole, still obstinately disobedient. His master 
got a gun, and pointed it at him, bat unsuc- 
cessfully. 
the building. He then got two guns, and had 
one pointed on each side of the house, when 
the monkey, seeing his bad case, whipped upon 
the chimney, and got down in one of the flues, 
and held on by his fore-paws. My friend kept 
that monkey twelve years afterward, but could 
never prevail on him to taste another drop of 
whiskey, 


MONKEY TEACHER.—THE BROKEN HE 
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I'd say a ‘God bless you,’ if ? 


Jack slipped over to the back of 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 
BY 8. K. FURMAN. 


OW on her pillow, in earth’s gentle breast, 

_4 Fearless and dreamless she sleepeth in rest— 
Rest from the anguish of torturing pain, 
Rest from the moanings of sorrow’s deep strain. 
Never again the inebriate’s frown, 
On her crushed spirit shall darkly look down— 
Scorn and neglect in low triumph no more, 
On her sad heart their black scathing shall pour. 
Rest, weary one, in the grave’s quiet rest, 
With thy loved infant asleep on thy breast. 


Memory is leading me back to the days, 

Voeal with sounds of her childhood’s soft lays ; 
Sweeter than bird-notes in summer's green bowers, 
Rang her gay voice through the bright happy hours; 
Gladsome and free as the lark’s upward flight, 
Past her life’s morning in artless delight. 

Thus, in the love of her heart's gushing tide, 
Went she forth fondly, a young, happy bride, 
Slowly the demon, [ntemperance, came, 

Blighted his honor, and tarnished his name; 
Swiftly the joys of their golden days fled, 

Dark, fearful shadows their pathway o’erspread. 
Sadly she sat in her lone, stranger home, 
Nursing each hope till it vanished in gloom, 
Wearily watching, through darkness and tears, 
Footseps that brought mingled sorrow and fears— 
Mournfully plaintive with low, broken sighs, 
Stole on the night-winds her sweet lullabies. 


Broke are the harp-strings, that trembled so leng 
To the sad notes of her soul-thrilling song; 
Hush’d is the fount of that young mother’s love, 
On its chill’d bosum no life’s ripples move ; 
Never again will its sweet soothing tones, 
Gladden the hearts of her lone, hapless ones. 
Innocent babes, a fond mother’s sure carey 
Never again may ye tenderly share; 

O’er thee no more the warm sunlight shall come, 
Sweetest affections of kindred and home. 

God of the motherless grant ye may find 

Guides to thy orphan’d-steps, faithful and kind 
For thee, in blessings all sacred, are kept 
Prayers that she offer’d, and tears she hath wept. 


Sweetly and softiy to the sorrow-worn heart, 
Pitying Heaven a balm can impart— 

Often through darkness and suffering lies, 
Faith’s lighted path to a home in the skies: 
Calmly she waited her Saviour to say, 

From thy sore conficts freed soul come awar, 
Heir to the palace of saints robed in white, 
Radiant she liveth, a spirit of light— 

High, with the ransom’d, her joyful notes blend, 
Ever the angels her footsteps attend ; 

In the bright bowers of Eden’s blest shore, 
Daughter of Heaven rejoice evermore. 











GUY D’AREZZO AND THE NOTES OF THE GAMUT. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY MRS. A. F, LAW. 


(one 


A PROFOUND obscurity envelops the com- 
41 mencement of arts now cultivated, and 
the names and personal history of their invent- 
ors are perverted by fables and by popular 
vain traditions. The invention of music is, 
above all, difficult to determine. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the origin might be found in natural 
causes! The elements of music exist in every- 
thing around us; in the song of the bird; in 
the cries of different animals; in the melodious 
noise of the rivulet; the humming of a far-off 
throng; the echo of sonorous bodies; and in 
the winds, as their dying cadence falls on the 
ear, after it has gently agitated the forest-trees. 

These observations cause us to conclude that 
vocal music is instinctively cultivated by man. 

The study of instruments comes later, as the 
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result of combinations and heavy labor. Again, > 


from this observation, it can be readily inferred , 


that it is superfluous to search for the particular 


person to whom we owe the discovery of music. , 


Nevertheless, it is known at about what period 
the rules of this science were united in proper 
form ; but, laying all this aside, we will now only 
occupy ourselves with the notes of the gamut. 

The Greeks and Romans employed for no- 
tation the letters of their alphabet. 
(rreeks, in particular, possessed an excessively 
complicated system. They employed letters 
in every way; gave them diverse positions 
and configurations, and thus, from one alone 
formed an infinity of notes. They made use 
of so many signs, that memory became, of 
necessity, fatigued; thus it was said that a 
man’s life scarcely sufficed to attain a complete 
knowledge of musical science. 

Saint Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan (from 
374 to 394) under the reign of the Emperor 
Theodose, somewhat simplified singing, and 
the mode of writing out songs. The psalmody, 
which he instituted and introduced in the 
liturgy, were, for him, called chant ambrosien. 

In 590, Pope Gregory I. modified and com- 
pleted Saint Ambrose’s work, and formed in 
Rome the first school for singing which is 
mentioned in history. Above all, he altered 
notation, and reduced it to two octaves, mark- 
ing the notes of the first by capital letters, and 
the second by small letters, represented thus: 


la. si. ut. ré mi. fa. sol. 
lst octave—A. B. C. D. BE. F. G. 

la. si ut. ré. mi. fa sol. 
2d octave—a. b « doe f. g. 
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) ness presented in the study of this art. 


This was a sensible process. The Gregorian 
chant, with its shapeless and impossible rules, 
was preserved to the eleventh century. 

At this period there lived, in the Abbey of 
Pomposa, an Italian Monk, Guy or Guido, 
born at Arezzo, a little town in Tuscany; oc- 
cupying himself a great deal with music; that 
is to say, with church music, then only in use, 
He was struck with the difficulties and slow- 
He 
remarked that in the chant of a Hymn of Saint 
John, the first syllables of each verse formed 
an ascending diatonic scale, ut, ré, mt, fa, sol, la. 
He conceived the happy idea of taking for the 
basis of his system these six syllables and the 
sounds they represented, and thus was dis- 
covered the gamut, or musical scale; he taught 
them to his scholars, and impressed them pro- 
foundly on their memories; this study was 
thus called solmization. We reproduce the 
strophe from which was derived the names of 
the notes. 

UT queant laxis, 
REsonarefibris, 
MIra gestorum, 
FAmuli tuorum, 
SOLve pollutum, 
LAbii merbum, 
SAncte Joannes. 


As may be seen, Guy d’Arezzo did not know 
the si, which was for the first time employed 
in 1684, by a musician named Lemaire. The 
Italians found the syllable ut to be too harsh, 
and replaced it by do, which is now generally 
adopted. 

Guy also modified the notation, and made 
use of dots, which he placed on lines. The 
Monk Pomposa rendered immense service to 
musical science; his ingenious discovery has 
gone the rounds of the world. In 1743, Rosseau 
composed a new mode of notation; the notes 
with which we are familiar were replaced by 
figures; later, Galin propagated and completed 
this system ; even in our days some professors 
recognize and teach it; but experience demon- 
strates the superiority of the gamut bequeathed 
to us by Guy d’ Arezzo. 

Pope John XIX. sent for the celebrated monk. 
He admired the simplicity of his method, caused 
it to be taught in all the schools, and gave the 
author munificent tokens of appreciation. 
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A CHAPTER FROM A SUMMER BOOK. 


Y first summer in the country was a won- 
der-book to me. Each day was a page 
of fresh interest. And now, in my attic home, 
in the grimy quarter of a city, one chapter of 
the summer-book which I then read comes to 
me like a delicate fragrance, just as on this 
drizzling day, full of sordid cares, I turned the 
muddy corner of a street, and a bunch of 
violets breathed sweetness upon me from the 
window of a butcher’s stall. 

My town-worn feet were guided by a kind 
fortune to a village more slumberous than 
Concord—a region of romance not less pure 
than that which enveloped Dreamthorp. This 
spot, the centre of so much enchantment, is 
guarded by a bulwark from Nature’s own 
hand. Calm Wauchusett, from the blue dis- 
tance, looks kindly upon it; rough Monadnock 
vouchsafes its royal protection to the clusters 
of green hills, too lamp-like to be self-de- 
fended; while between and beyond, a range of 
lesser mountains join their hands in protec- 
tion, and send down their cool breath into its 
niystic languor, imparting vigor to the dreamy 
poem of life there. A river without a ripple, 
narrow, deep and currentless, steals between 
shelving banks, where the ragged roots of 
trees throw crazy shadows on the water. This 
stream has something of primeval wildness; a 
trace of the noiseless yet untamed Indian 
nature. It would be no wonder at twilight to 
see a canoe gliding adown the dark water, or a 
red man creeping under the tangled branches 
above. 

It seemed to me aspell-bound place. It was 
a mystery of greenness and bloom. I wandered 
along the narrow roads, with tufts of intruding 
grass by the wheel-ruts—through the tiny foot- 
paths, mere lines in the swelling green—and 
listened to the bees in the clover, and the 
nibbling of sheep in the fields, bewildered by 
the stillness. I sat on the hill-tops, under the 
pine trees, lonely and patient, whispering the 
wisdom which they learned from shining stars 
in unbroken solitudes. 

I looked untiringly at the picture before 
me—the blue mountains, the white church 
spires, the striped flag-staff,; the little green 
with its white paling, the Rip Van Winkle 
tavern, the academy and its cupola, the round 
hill-sides, and over all the pale, breezy sky. I 
watched the sun sail through purple mist 
behind glowing Monadnock. 
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My twilight walk to the post-office was like 
agentle poem. The academy stood white in 
the gathering darkness, with an evening breeze 
stealing in through the open windows, and 
beside it the dormitory, its brick walls softened 
to a golden brown in the gloaming. I always 
wondered how the mysterious students there 
were ever prepared for college halls. I can- 
not believe that they studied Greek verbs, or 
that they had a thought of Euclid. 

As I passed in the morning, when the sun 
looked in through the arched doorway, and the 
elm leaves flickered on the clean pine floor, or 
at throbbing noonday, or in the restful even- 


’ ing, I saw the meditative smoke of a cigar 


curling out of a window, or heard the notes of 
a flute dropping on the sweet air. Open books 
lay on study tables, and I could imagine them 
anything but the text-books of schools. And 
indeed how could they learn as school-boys are 
expected to learn? For they had a poet for a 
teacher—a wild dreamer, who took no part in 
the eager struggle of the world. 

In one-of the mansion-houses, with its old- 
fashioned dignity of ornament, and its deep 
yard full of an unchecked growth of whatever 
chanced to spring up there, this singular pre- 
ceptor had lived during all the twelve years of 
his manhood. By what freak of fortune he 
was placed in the incongruous position of 
teacher of Latin grammar and mathematics, I 
never knew. But an innocent life he certainly 
led, and, with three exceptions, of which any 
villager could tell you, a totally uneventful 
one. He had a little spot of ground, scarcely 
larger than a parlor, where he might be seen 
working on any morning during the gardening 
season; here he raised peas and potatoes, and 
in one corner he cultivated daffodils and tulips. 
It may be that some plants grew here which 
the villagers wot not of, for it was a favorite 
resort of the preceptor. 

Every Sabbath evening, and every Wednes- 
day evening, he went to the vestry to meeting, 
and I counted it a rare pleasure when he arose 
to speak. He had the unconscious simplicity 
of a child, and a grace which came of mixing 
little with the heartless world. His thoughts 
were within the reach of every intelligent 
mind—never profound, but sweet and clear, 
and with his niive manner and gentle voice, 


' they made me think of evening bells. He had 


a happy faculty for perceiving analogies; the 
(223) — 
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likeness between material and spiritual things 
he traced with the delicate instinct of an un- 
perverted nature. His little garden was ex- 
haustless for illustration; and to hear him 
pray, I do believe would refresh the heart of 
an atheist! He was an exile from Heaven, 
unspoiled by earth; the glory which followed 
him into life had never faded away. His 
fresh-heartedness was a marvel, and his bound- 


less faith seemed to purify all that it touched. | 
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His earnest, guileless talks with God, as a ¢ 


child to whom each hour unfolded a new tale 
for its father’s ear, brought every heart in his 
presence, howsoever unwonted to yield to such 


influences, into unison with his own joyous ? 


trust. 
But it was when he stood among the chil- 


dren, thinking and speaking for them, that I ? 
was moved to love him the most. He superin- ‘ 


tended the Sabbath-school, and once every 
month spent Sabbath evening with the scholars, 
No little heart was afraid to recite its hymn 
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when his kind voice called for it; his gentle 2 
‘ students, did not satisfy the genial lovingness 


smile and encouraging hand disarmed all fear. 
And then he repeated a hymn himself, with 
the same untarnished beauty which brings 
tears to our eyes in the little child. 


How many men, I often thought, could re- ( 


peat holy words after the unsoiled lips of in- 
fants had hardly closed upon them, and not 
send a thrill of discord to our hearts! I re- 
member to-day, the first words of a prayer 
which he once made with the little ones to 
God. “Oh, thou Lamb of God! who art in 
quick sympathy with all earthly lambs, be- 
cause thou wast thyself a lamb, but art a Shep- 
herd now.” Lips parted and ‘eyes grew eager 
as he carried on the beautiful figure. He him- 
self was a child, and words which, uttered by 
another, would have been meaningless, touched 
each young soul before him. 

This teacher had a head that seemed to 
sway beneath its luxuriant hair, and a pliant 
grace of motion, like a slender tree when a 
June breeze moves it. A man of fascination, 
as society sees fascination, he might have been 
had he so chosen. He had, withal, much 
talent, and might have earned for himself an 


abundance of money; and many a woman 2? 
could have loved him, and have made for him 


a happy home. But Providence had left with 
him a sick, helpless sister, whom he kept by his 
side, and ministered to always. 

His housekeeper was a widow; a respectable 
and ladylike woman, with two daughters. 
These daughters grew up beside the preceptor 
almost from childhood, and he would naturally 
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’ cherish for them an affection half fatherly and 
. half fraternal. 


But it chanced that while he 
was caring for his sister, and tending his garden, 
and teaching his classes, and walking among 
the hills, a seed was dropped in the fruitful 
soil of his heart, which bore a harvest of quite 
another kind of love for the fair younger daugh- 
ter. His sister lived, and he breathed no word, 
neither did his eyes reveal the secret; and this 
devotion was a halo around him; by this self- 
sacrifice he walked a sanctified man among 
his fellows. Ere long a Hand, tenderer even 
than the teacher’s, took his charge to another 
home, where she no longer needed his “ poor 
protection,” for angels were her guardians, 
Now, as with a new loneliness he performed 
his humble duties, he made known the untold 
story of his heart. But the pupil did not in 
this way love the teacher, and wounded, he 
lived on. In time he saw her married to a 
soldier, and wished her joy as she left her 
home. With a brave heart this poet bore his 
pain; but the garden, and the trees, and the 


of his nature, and his heart opened wide to the 
other sister. Alas! she, too, saw for herself no 
home there, and turned away. Shortly her 
hand was in another, and the preceptor blessed 
her, and prayed for her happiness as he bade 
her farewell. 

Doubly wotunded, the preceptor lives on; 
neglecting no duty, breathing no murmur, 


’ kind to all; without a touch of harshness or a 


drop of bitterness in his soul. I think within 
myself that the world scarce contains a woman 
worthy of this noble heart, so faithful, so ten- 
der, so pure and so brave! 

I doubt not that kind nature makes the little 
garden to him a storehouse of precious things 
unseen by others. Many a comforting analogy 
does she open before his perceiving eyes, so 
that his walk to the vestry is ever new and 
wonderful. His life is a calm, holy influence. 
One such presence in the world is a sacred 
boon. 

Now I am in my old home in the city, amid 
hurry and tumult. But when night lays her 
soothing hand on the throbbing pulse of the 
town, in the silence of my chamber, where the 
street lamp gleams through the midnight black- 
ness, I live again in the gentle rustle of the 
country. I forget the ponderous sights and 
sounds which weigh upon us here, and lapse 
into the quiet of those shadowy hills. 

I remember the Sabbath days when a new 
silence was there; the earth and sky seemed 
listening, the trees held their breath, and I 
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THEN AND NOW. 225 
y and could almost hear, through the infinite depths THEN AND NOW. 
le he above, an echo of the angels’ harps. Far off ¢ aioe. 
rden, there seemed war and all disturbance, and ‘ Si anit aa taut tibia: 
mong yery near the day when “ Peace” should be the > Q iis eaiaiiitatates tities 
5 ; ) glad July 
nitful watchword throughout the universe. I have } hoe tale snnens veut aeieethe Bille, 
quite never been a traveller, and I do not know how » Aud mailed on you aad I; 
wugh- it is, but that calm mountain range always ( A poem full of tenderness, _ 
word, made me think of Palestine and Jerusalem § The dear moon seemed to be, 
1 this on her seven hills. Perhaps it was the con- / I printed it upon my heart, 
self. tinual Sabbath stillness of the place, which ‘ And still ’tis sweet to me. 
mong made Monadnock like Mt. Horeb, and the > 
even sunset glory like the shining of Jehovah’s face ¢ It spoke of life and love, John, 
other around Sinai. There is a little break there } And all the years between ” 
‘poor which to me is always the Jordan, and calm ? The earth-life and the Heaven-life, 
lians. lakes like those which sleep among Oriental } No mortal eye hath seen. 
‘ 3 dpe 4 ' The poem that I read, John, 
rmed hills. On Sabbath twilights, the royal moun- > i aes ne 
z ; ate Spans all of life’s long years; 
ntold tains wrapped in purple and crowned with ( Tt whlapers Gene et happhnces, 
ot in gold, the peaceful hills where daylight faded ) That bring the blissful tears. 
1, he like smiles from happy faces, the fair sky ? 
to a where the tender moon lay folded in fleecy ‘ The same dear, loving moon, John, 
; her clouds—all was a Bible picture, and the ground >? Looks down on me—alone; 
e his whereon I stood seemed holy ground. I think it has a tenderer look, 
| the And sometimes, on summer nights, how A softer, mellower tone; 
sness gay the mystic village seemed! when lights ¢ I think it’s grown to love me, Jcha, 
o the blazed from the boarding-house windows, when 4 To be a dearer friend ; ’ 
If no a fast horse passed up the dewy street, ? It walapere of the purer Light, 
her and stylish robes fluttered under the trees. ‘ we ticcuaes saree erent demas 
we er wee + pow grt and pene, seemed § I think, “ Our Father” smiles, John, 
1is mirth and light-heartedness! for the ; Through that dear ss00w 08 nie; 
watchful mountains loomed up through the $ I think He says, “ My little one, 
on; starlight, and from the eastern to the west- I love and care for-thee.” 
mur, ern horizon, Heaven’s hosts looked down un- § And then I whisper, Father, dear, 
or a dimmed. Oh smile in love on him, 
ithin But one summer’s day, in its lingering ¢ Until the greater light of Heaven 
man phases, is almost a life in itself, and of this } Shall make the earth-light dim. 
ten- summer book of mine I have found no end. ? ' 
It is a poem which, in dusty and wearisome And bless the sweet life that has grown 
little days of work, I read over again, and am re- ) The dearer part of his ; 
rings eahad The voice, whose sweetness, toned by love, 
eshed., ; sta bike air 
logy Some such green spot in memory is a boon ) piece el end ee baw 
as “38 And all along the thread of years, 
8, 80 which I ask for us all. The mountains stand ( Take jewels from my life, 
and firm, and the village rests beneath them. The } To string upon the golden ring, 
ence, preceptor, the emblem of that hallowed spot, ? That sealed her for—thy wife. 
cred still walks with beautiful feet upon the hill- ¢ 
‘ tops. The flower of his life, unchecked in its ) ——0oo— 
am growth by frost or parching heat, is a perpetual 2 
he i ia i taal deme CONTENT. 
the ity str nting > ee, 
ethe | the hose with its unfaltering voice, reminds 2 fA BARE ld fellow, seldom see 
lack- f the village bell as it tolled farewell toa Pato mene ap 
the ox oer Sone Who liketh best a modest mien, 
quiet life. I remember the rural graveyard, ¢ Preferring delf to silver plate ; 
and where the white stones flickered through wav- } Old chum of mine, we break our fast 
lapse ing shadows. And I think of the time when ? Together in the morning light, 
our lips shall be dumb, when we shall lie ( And when the busy day is past, 
new under the turf, and daisies shall grow over > Meet by the hearth again at night ; 
med us. A quiet sleep there may each one of us ? The roof that shelters his gray head, 
nd I find! ( I'm sure is ever hallowed. 
VoL. xxxu1.—15. 














THE HOLLANDS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

‘ie the portrait which I have endeavored to 

draw of Mrs. Walbridge, that lady would 
be the last to recognize her own lineaments. 
The faintest suggestion, that she formed the 
prototype of this picture, would amaze and 
shock her; she would honestly regard herself as 
the most injured and maligned of women; nay, 
more, she would promptly and tadignantly de- 
nounce the course which, in real life, and under 
the pressure of strong temptation, she sanc- 
tioned, if she did not actively promote. 

Ah! if one only had, as Mrs. Stowe says, “a 
relay of bodies,” and could step from one into an- 
other, and contemplate quietly one’s own part 
in this great, swift drama of human life, how 
much wiser and soberer we should all grow, 
with the new perspective and the wider reach 
of vision. But Mrs. Walbridge had wrought 
herself up into a state of mind, which could 
only see things from one stand-point, and that 
one herself, a disappointed, distressed, out- 
raged mother; her only son about to sacrifice 
himself, the violins of an artful, designing girl, 
who had abused all the claims which her 
brother’s deed gave her on the family grati- , 
tude, by ingratiating herself into the young 
man’s affections, thereby blighting the hopes 
of two households, and breaking the heart of 
the girl who had lived him from her child- 
hood, and who alone had the right to become 
his w ife. Thus Mrs. Walbridge reasoned—in a 
rather dramatic way, it must be admitted, for 
a woman of her repose and dignity ; but, then, 
the finest and calmest of us, even to Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere herself, can be dramatic under 
sufficient pressure. So, when Edith avowed so 
strongly her determination of never letting 
Jessamine Holland see that letter of Duke’s, 
the mother looked at her daughter, startled 
and amazed; but no words of indignant horror 
shamed the girl into silence, before her deed 
set her face to face with its sin and guilt. 

“Edith, do you know what you are saying, 
or are you going distraught with all this 
misery ?” stammered the mother. 

“No. Look at me, and see, mamma. I was 
never cooler in-my life; and there is need 
enough of it—one wants steady brain and calm 
nerves now—but, I say it again, you shall 
never see this letter, Jessamine Holland!” 

There was no doubt Edith Walbridge knew 
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“Gea she was doing, though her eyes blazed 
out as she threw the letter on the floor, and 
set her foot on it, sure that the small, delicate 
shoe would leave no trace of itself on the 
paper. Had it been Jessamine Holland’s neck, 
at that moment, it seemed to her she could have 
stamped with a better will. 

“Jessamine Holland not see the letter!” 
repeated her mother, still staring at her daugh- 
ter. 

“T have said so,” continued Edith; “andI 
am not given to rash promises. I have rather 
expected the consummation would take this 
form, and I have prepared myself to meet it— 
though there was no telling—it might have 
been some other, and then I must have laid 
my train differently. On the whole, I am 
glad that itis aletter. Get that in one’s hands, 
and one is master of the situation; and once 
destroyed, the thing tells no tales. If Duke 
had spoken to her, it would have been much 
more difficult to deal with the thing, thongs 
even then I would not have despaired.” 

She had lifted the letter now, and was care- 
fully smoothing a wrinkle in it, talking, it 
seemed, less to her mother, than to herself. 

Mrs. Walbridge felt an involuntary shiver 
all over her. She began to see darkly into 
this talk of her daughter, and she felt a sensa- 
tion much as though she were standing on the 
brink of some awful precipice, and a chill wind 
came out of the darkness, and blew upon her. 
She drew close to her danghter—her lips were 
white, as she laid her hand on the girl’s arm, 
and whispered—“ Edith, tell your mother what 
this is you intend to do? ” 

Even Edith glanced around the room a little 
nervously, as though, as absurd as the idea was, 
she half-feared there might be some one listen- 
ing in the corners. Then she drew nearer to 
her mother, and in a low under-tone, yet ina 
strong, rapid, excited way, went over the plan 
which she had been maturity for several days. 
“The first thing was to make certain that that 
letter should never fall into Jessamine Hol- 
land’s hands.” 

“But, Edith,” interrupted her mother, ina 
voice, whose rapid impatience did not seem 
like the calm, smooth voice of Mrs. Wal- 
bridge, “how are you going to prevent this? 
Duke will certainly find out the——” There was 
a pause; the lady was not fond of strong; 
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unflinching words, which set a fact right be- 
fore one, stripped of all its guises. ‘“ What 
you have done—and you know your brother! 
I shudder to think of the consequences of his 
learning that his mother or his sisters have 
deceived him.” 

“No, Duke wont find it out, either,” ex- 
claimed Edith, with great energy. “Do you 
think I shall play the desperate game into 
which I am forced, so poorly?” 

“Oh, Edith, it is a miserable thing, looked 
at from any side. 
its magnitude. I do not know what to advise— 
what to do.” 

“ Well,” continued Edith, resolutely, “it is no 
time now to sit still and fold our hands and de- 
plore the state of affairs. 
Jessamine Holland’s hands, the thing is done. 


PAPA 


OR 


I feel quite powerless over ‘ 
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offer. Once, and only once, would Duke Wal- 
bridge lay bare his heart like this to the wo- 
man of his love. I know him. The stronger 
his affection, the less he would be likely to 
urge it if he deemed her reluctant. He suing 
and begging for any woman’s love, without she 
could give it to him freely, absolutely, joyfully ! 
I think he would go first to the scaffold.” 

This reasoning evidently made a good deal 
of impression on the mother. She sat thought- 
ful for several moments before she added— 
“But you forget that the two must be con- 


2 stantly meeting, and that Duke must certainly 
( discover by Miss Holland’s manner that she 


This letter once in ‘ 


¢ 


She will be Duke’s betrothed wife within twenty- ‘ 


four hours if we do not interfere. 
that, mamma ?” 


You see ) 


has never received his letter?” 


A dark smile came into the girl’s handsome 
face. “Do you think me so short-sighted, 
mamma? Edith Walbridge tie her bag in 
that loose fashion ?” 

“Well, Edith, what next?” impatient and 


¢ anxious. 


“Yes; I see that only too clearly,” sighed 5 
( whatever he may have given the girl reason to 


the mother. 


“ve made up my mind,” continued Edith, ‘ 
“that my brother shall not sacrifice himself ; 


and his family, and the woman, who I have not ‘ 


a doubt really loves him, without my making > 
‘ land before another sun sets, and acquaint her 


an effort tosave him. The case is desperate, 
and it wont do to be squeamish about the 
means,” 
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“Tt is evident enough, from this letter, that 


suspect, Duke has not really committed him- 
self. He must have come mighty close to it 
this morning ; but, luckily, some good fate held 
him back. Now my plan is to see Miss Hol- 


‘ of Duke’s engagement with Margaret Wheatley. 
/ [shall find some way of bringing it in naturally 


Silence on the mother’s part made assent to § 
) I know my young woman also; and although 


the daughter’s speech. 
“There is but one way open. 


Duke must ( 


suppose that Jessamine Holland has received | 
his letter, while, instead of ever coming into 
that young lady’s hands, it must go into the ) 


flames.” 
Mrs. Walbridge started, and her face grew 
paler. 
you are treading ?” 
“Precisely, mamma. But I am my brother’s 


sister, and intend to save him from the effects ( 
{ mamma.” 


of his own folly.” 

That was “putting it” most plausibly, hid- 
ing all the ugly facts behind this flimsy gos- 
samer of specious words. 

“ But if the letter is destroyed, Duke will be 
certain to find it out. A man who loves a 
woman as we see he must, will not easily give 
her up.” 

“T do not so read Duke, mamma. You 
know his Quixotic ideas about love, and his 
pride and sensitiveness would both come to 
my aid in keeping him from pressing his suit. 
Once believing that Jessamine Holland has 
read this letter, any coolness or silence on her 
part will be interpreted as a rejection of his 


“Edith, my child, do you know where » 
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and easily, so she will suspect nothing. And 
I do most cordially hate her, I am very cer- 
tain she, too, has some high notions of honor 
which will not permit her, whatever she may 
feel, being any woman’s rival. Of course all 
such stuff is purely absurd; still, I have no 
disposition to quarrel with it where it so well 
serves my turn. The next thing is to get the 
two out of each other’s way, so that there will 
be no chance for meetings and mutual explana- 
tions. Duke must be sent off without delay, 


“But that is more easily said than done, 
Edith. He will not be likely to go without 
some most excellent reason.” 

“That is precisely what you and I must 
find—a most ‘excellent reason.’ If I can get 
the matter so far in train, I'll trust to luck and 
my native wits to manage any further compli- 
cations that may arise. I’m taking a precious 
deal of trouble for your sake, Duke Wal- 
bridge.” 

But if Edith could have looked all her mo- 
tives in the face, she would have found that it 
was not so much for her brother’s sake as her 
own that she had been plotting and weaving 
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through all these days and nights, until at last 
the snares were set, and the net made ready 
for its victims. 

Mrs. Walbridge stared at Edith with some 
new, half terrified sense of her eldest daughter’s 
power. She herself would never have been 
equal to projecting a scheme of this kind; and, 
to do her justice, she was above it, morally. 

You may remember that I said long ago 
that Edith was her mother’s superior in force 
of character. She was to prove that now. 

With all her dignity and conventional judg- 
ment, Mrs. Walbridge was not a woman for 
strong emergencies, for startling and unusual 
conjunctions. In certain grooves, the lady 
could go through her part in the drama of life 
with a charming dignity and propriety always 


aaa 


equal to the occasion, always a pleasing and | 


harmonious figure. 

But this human life of ours, which we have 
pieced out so carefully into some pretty mosaic, 
is suddenly broken up with some great earth- 


quake shock, and the colors about which we > 


have busied our souls, setting them after the 
right pattern, are all tumbled together, as 
when a wind swept over the block steeples 
and houses of our childhood. 


So Mrs. Walbridge found the walls tumbling ; 


about her ears. Her old grooves, her pretty 
conventional codes, would not serve her now; 
and these had stood to her in place of the 
eternal God over her head. 


In her sudden dismay, looking on every , 


side and finding no help, and having wrought 
herself up into a belief that her son was about 
to plunge headlong into a marriage, sacrificing 
himself and his family, almost any deed which 
would save him from the life-long effects of his 
madness seemed justifiable in her eyes. Her 
partialities and prejudices confused and blinded 
her moral vision. 

After all, reader, can you and I say much 
more of ourselves? If we can, we are a great 
deal better than most people whom I know— 
very good people, too. 

Yet Mrs. Walbridge’s vision saw quite far 
enough through the mists and murk for her 
own ease. Nervous and tearful, in a way 
strongly contrasted with her usual composure, 
she exclaimed—‘“ Oh, Edith, it is a miserable, 
miserable thing, from beginning to end—all 
this deception and intrigue. It terrifies me to 
think of it.” 

“Tt terrifies me more to look the other way, 
and see where we shall all be if something 
isn’t done to prevent it.” 


Poor little Jessamine Holland! What ter- 
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rible dismay and misery was that innocent 
young head going to bring into the Walbridge 
family; and yet, if she had only had a fortune 
that equalled Margaret Wheatley’s, for in- 
stance, Duke would have found no obstacles in 
the way of his choice. 

Mr. Walbridge’s entrance put a sudden end 
to the consultation of the ladies. He was a 
little out of humor that evening, having re- 
ceived letters from the West regarding some 
extensive mining speculations which he had 
made in the territories. The matter required 
his immediate presence there, and the prospect 
of a journey to Oregon was not agreeable to a 
man of his age and plethoric habits. 

Edith caught suddenly at this grumbling 
talk, with—‘ Pa, why couldn’t you send Duke 
out now? He could at least look out for your 
interests; and, as you say, a journey across 
half a continent is an awful undertaking at 
your time of life—wretched hotels, and more 
wretched meals. Duke is young, and ought to 
enjoy the whole trip. 

Her father grumbled something about— 
“Twas all very well for women to talk, but 
Duke knew nothing about the business.” 

But Edith understood all her father’s weak 
points, and always slipped easily among his 
angularities. One of these days she would do 
just so with her husband; where, as far higher 
principled women might have come up point- 
blank against his obstinacies, and thence en- 
sued the old tale of domestic misery. 

So Edith proceeded to draw a picture of a 


” 


) journey to Oregon, holding up the discomforts 


by night and by day in colors that made her 
father’s nerves twinge and his bones ache. 

Then Mrs. Walbridge brought up her forces 
to the rescue, by informing him that his son 
was on the eve of plunging himself into irre- 
trievable ruin by marrying beneath him, and 
that the only hope of saving the boy from 
wrecking himself was to get him away from 
the object of his unhappy devotion. 

Mr. Walbridge stared at this announcement, 
and hemmed several times. Jessamine Hol- 
land had always been rather a favorite with 
the elderly gentleman; and when it came to a 
daughter-in-law, he would have welcomed her 
with as stately a bow and as fatherly a kiss as 
he would the banker’s daughter. Fond as the 
man was of money, he had fancied that the 
easiest or surest method of possessing it was 
not by marrying a rich woman. But in a 
matter which concerned her son and daughters, 
Mrs. Walbridge’s influence was all powerful. 
It was enough that she, backed by Edith, dis- 
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approved of Duke’s choice, and declared her- 
self the most miserable of women, shouid he 
take to wife any other than Margaret Wheat- 
ley. 

Amidst the energetic talk of both women, 
the man did interpose once with—“ But, my 
dear, money is not the only desirable thing in 
a wife. You know I married you with very 
little.” 

“Thisis an entirely different matter, Mr. Wal- 
bridge,” his wife answered, in a tone that im- 
plied the difference was patent to blind eyes. 
Mr. Walbridge took this for granted, although 
he could not exactly see the point. 

Perhaps the lady was not altogether uncon- 
scious of some inherent weakness in her remark; 


for her next movement was a masterpiece of 
) 


feminine strategy. “I never expected, Mr. 
Walbridge, that at this day you would accuse 
me, the mother of your children, of not bring- 
ing you a fortune!” in a tone nicely balanced 
between injury and indignation. 

“My dear, how absurd!” a good deal flus- 
tered; for Mr. and Mrs. Walbridge were not 
in that habit of petty bickering, which eats out 
the happiness of so many married people. 
“You know I could not have intended any- 
thing of that sort.” 

“Well, pa, I must admit it sounded very 
much as though you did,” interposed Edith, 
who felt it best to support her mother on 
every point to-night. 

Mr. Walbridge muttered something about 
“women always finding bugbears where no- 
body else thought of them.” But if he was a 
little crosser, he was a little more plastic in 
their hands, and at any rate the women car- 
ried their point that Duke was, if possible, to 
be prevailed upon to undertake the journey to 
his father’s mining lands. 

Edith did not induct her father deeper into 
the plot. He had some notions of business 
honor that he might carry into other matters; 
and as to surreptitiously possessing one’s-self 
of a man’s love-letter, and destroying it, leav- 
ing him all the time to suppose that the woman 
of his seeking had received and scorned it, 
was what even Mrs. Walbridge would find it 
difficult to convince her husband was doing 
just the right thing. 

He, at one time during this interview, 
avowed his determination of “not setting 
about breaking up the thing in this under- 
hand way. He would have a talk with Duke, 
and put the whole thing before him in a rea- 
sonable light.” 

“ Pa,” said Edith, lifting up both her hands, 
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“if you are bent on this marriage, heart and 
soul, you will have no difficulty in accomplish- 
ing it in that way.” 

“Talk reasonably with a man who is in 
love, Mr. Walbridge! I have always hitherto 
regarded you as a remarkably sensible man,” 
added his wife, in a tone of solemn despair. 

The man hemmed again two or three times, 
and at last went off to his paper, thinking this 
a matter which the women would best manage, 
and with a rather uncomfortable consciousness 
of the lack of masculine tact in general. 

Edith returned to Duke’s chamber, and 
placed his letter back in the drawer, precisely 
where she had found it.—“ There! I think 
you will teli no tales now,” she said, lock 
the drawer. 

An hour later Duke returned, and read over 
the precious letter for the first time since he 
had written it. 

His heart beat high, and his face grew hot 
as a bashful girl’s over her first love-letter. It 
was Duke’s first, too, and Edith was right—“ it 
told no tales.” ; 

The next morning John had his orders 
very clearly from his young master. He was 
to take a letter over to the Kents, and deliver 
it into Miss Holland’s hands. He need not 
wait for an answer. 

Afterward, John presented himself, in ac- 
cordance with his promise, at Miss Edith’s 
door. He could not tell why, but he would 
certainly have given considerable to be away 
from it at that moment. The young lady was 
evidently expecting him. “ Well, John, what 
did Duke say?” was her first salutation. 

‘“‘T was to deliver the letter inte Miss Hol- 
land’s hands, and no other's. I was not to 
wait for an answer.” 

“ Let me see the letter, will you, John?” 

What could he do? Refuse the beautiful, 
imperious woman standing there? It would 
take stouter moral fibre than the coachman’s 
todo that. Yet John was certainly conscious 
of another uncomfortable feeling, as the letter 
passed out of his hands. Edith was standing 
by her table, and for some reason, the coach- 
man’s eyes watched her keenly. 

She turned her back to him, so that she 
stood in front of the table. There was a win- 
dow opposite. It would seem that she wanted 
to see the address in a strong light; but the 
watchful man, somehow, fancied that her hand 
went down on the table, and that she took up 
something lying there. Did she put something 
down also ? 

What business had John with such ques 
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tions? Yet they came into his brain—not a 
wondrously acute one either. 

She read the address out loud, but in a low 
tone, as though to herself, then turned toward 
John, and held out the letter with a smile. 

“Here it is, John. I want you to accommo- 
date me in a very small matter, and in the 
end, you shall not be sorry for it?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” stammered John, with one 
of his best bows. That smile, half-coaxing, 
half-imperious, had captivated far stronger 
wits than the humble serving-man’s. 

“T want you should, as Duke said, deliver 
this letter only into Miss Holland’s hands— 
saying simply it is one which you have brought 
from our house, and requires no answer. You 


Peer 
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are to mention nobody’s name. You under- ‘ 


stand me, John?” 

“Yes, ma’am; only—only Mr. Duke’s orders 
were, I should say he sent the letter.” 

“Oh, well! That will make no difference. 
You will obey his orders just the same.” 

“ No, ma’am, if you say it doesn’t.” 


“Well, then, it is settled. And further, ' 


John, you are never to repeat to Duke, or any- 
body else, that I have spoken to you regard- 
ing this letter. You understand that clearly ?” 
And despite its softness a little menace slipped 
into her tones. 

“Yes, ma’am, I understand,” again answered 
John. 

“Well, then, there is no more to be said.” 

John breathed freer when he got out of that 
beautiful presence. When he looked at the 
letter in his hand, he found a five-dollar note 
wrapped around it. 

The amount of her reward for John’s ser- 
vices had been a matter of considerable doubt 
with Edith Walbridge. 

She was ready to pay high for them; but the 
thing which he was to do, was really so slight 
that it was not best to excite his suspicions, 
by setting so trifling an act at such high value. 

John pocketed the money after glancing at 
it; but he scrutinized the letter long and earn- 
estly. He had, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, examined the address when Duke 
placed the letter in his hand, and he was 
familiar with the young man’s bold, rapid 
characters. These were not the same. They 
were finer and smoother. Away down in his 
soul, John did not believe that this was the 
letter which Duke Walbridge had placed in 
his hands. When the young lady had turned her 
back to him, as she stood by the table, had she 
taken up another letter, and was this the one 
which she had given John, which he now held 
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in his hands, and which he was to deliver to 
Jessamine Holland? 

The coachman tried to ward off these un- 
comfortable questions. They somehow made 
him feel he was doing his young master, whom 
he heartily liked, a great wrong. John need 
not look far in order to find sophistries that 
would excuse his conduct to himself. 

The business was none of his. He was not 
certain but the letter was the same after all. 
So the man did his part just as Edith had pre- 
scribed it for him. It was very little, cer- 
tainly. He inquired for Miss Holland, and 
gave the letter into her hands. 

But all the way home, it was singular how 
he dreaded meeting his young master. “ You 
saw Miss Holland, and gave her the letter, as 
I told you?” asked Duke, coming out to the 
stable, where John was grooming the horses. 

“T saw her, and gave her the letter, sir,” 
answered the man; but he kept on working 
diligently at the horse, and did not look up, 
and meet his master’s gaze. 

An hour afterward, Edith came down-stairs, 
with precisely the same question which her 
brother had done; and John replied in pre- 
cisely the same words as before, only he looked 


) A ar 
. the young lady straight in the face. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Jessamine Holland went up to her room, 
carrying the letter which John had brought, 
in a strange flutter of excitement. She did not 
even look at the address; but if anybody had 
caught sight of the girl’s face, he would have 
seen it tremulous and flushed with some strong 
feeling. 

For Jessamine Holland had a conviction, 
that the letter she carried, held her fate, that 
morning. 

She closed her chamber-door, and locked it, 
a thing which she had never done since she 
had entered the household. Then she sat 
down and covered her face with her hands a 
moment, her heart throbbed so violently. It 
was some minutes before that steadied itself 
enough for her to open the letter calmly, and 
Jessamine would not do it any other way. 

There was a little shock in her face, when 
her eyes met the handwriting, like that of one 
who, in the midst of some strong excitement, 
receives a sudden blow. But she read on to 
the end. John had only brought her a polite 
note, requesting Miss Holland’s company in a 
drive that afternoon. Miss Walbridge would 
call for her, and would not trouble the young 
lady fora reply. So the letter resolved itself 
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into a mere ceremony after all. Jessamine’s 
feelings, wrought up as they had been, under- 
went a corresponding reaction. 

She did not know what ailed her; she was 
provoked with herself, thoroughly blue and 
miserable. Nothing would have relieved her 
so much as a good cry, but Jessamine was not 
one of those women who are always melting 
into showers on the slightest occasion, and she 
had a secret feeling that giving way to a fit of 
weeping at this crisis would leave her without 


. a particle of self-respect for the remainder of 


her days. 

The letter from Edith Walbridge had brought 
her a keen disappointment; but what right 
had any young woman to expect letters until 
they came? 

“Tt served her just right; and it was very 
kind and thoughtful of Miss Edith to invite 
her out to drive. Of course she would go.”’ So 
Jessamine reasoned to herself, and managed to 
clear up her mood a little, and carry her usual 
calm face down to Mrs. Kent and the lessons; 
but for all that, the disappointment clung to 
her heart, like mist and chill, through the 
whole morning. 

Edith Walbridge went into her room also, 
and locked the door, an unusual precaution 
with that young lady. Then she took up a 
letter, which had been placed very carefully 
beneath a small marble Hebe on the table. 
She looked at it several moments with her face 
growing stern and gloomy. She lighted a 
taper, and yet she paused a moment before she 
touched it to the thing in her hand. Jessamine 
Holland seemed suddenly to rise before her, 
the bright, sweet face, the dark, clear eyes, as 
she had looked when Edith liked her most. At 
the best, however, it had only been a doubtful, 
half liking, which the eldest of the Walbridge 
daughters felt towards their guest. 

What if this Jessamine Holland loved Duke? 
It would not be a light thing with her, not 
such a thing as it would be with most girls; a 
thing not easily gotten over, but deeply rooted ; 
something—poets and authors wrote of such 
things—that must abide with her through life. 

I think a pang of pity smote the girl’s heart 
for one moment, as she held that little blue, 
curling taper in her hand. But it was driven 
out swiftly, as the air drove the ‘flame towards 
her fingers. 

“T counted the cost before I commenced,” 
muttered the girl, “and I have sworn you shall 
not be my sister, Jessamine Holland.” Then 
she threw the letter on the hearth and touched 
it to the flame. There was a flash, and the 


next moment a little brown, shrivelled heap 
on the hearth. Edith smiled darkly, as she 
saw it. 

“There’s your fine love-story, Duke Wal- 
bridge, which you fancy your Dulcinea is 
drinking in now! What a pity it must all be 
wasted !” 

Then she sat down and went over her part 
for the afternoon again, in order to have it all 
perfect; and at last concluded that Gertrude 
had better accompany her on the drive. Her 
presence would add a certain emphasis of 
truthfulness to some statements which Edith 
had been carefully rehearsing for Jessamine 
Holland’s benefit. There was no need that 
Gertrude should know anything about the let- 


) ter; and Edith intended to tell her story in 


) 


? such a way that even her younger sister could 


‘ hardly tell how much was true, and how much 
) was false; and Gertrude’s part would be only 
, @ passive one. 
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Late in the afternoon, the ladies called for 
Jessamine, and the three were soon bowling 
along the road in their handsome pheton. 
The Walbridge girls had never been in a gayer 
mood, or more cordial towards herself, than on 
that afternoon, and Jessamine’s spirits were 
naturally elastic, and the disappointment of 
the morning had gradually slipped away. She. 
had her full share in the animated talk, and of 
course there was plenty of it, for the young 
ladies had not seen each other during the 
summer. 

The Walbridges gave Jessamine amusing 
descriptions of their season, which the girl 
enjoyed, and at last—they had been riding for 
an hour or two—Edith spoke, in such a natural 
way, that even Gertrude, who had been on the 
look-out for a long time, wondered if the words 
were really preconcerted on her sister’s part. 

“There was nobody but our own family in 
the company, as you know, Miss Jessamine; 
but we seemed to make a great impression of 
numbers wherever we stopped. Even the 
waiters talked about that large party! It was 
very funny, for I have never considered our 
family a prodigious one.” 

“Miss Wheatley was with you, I think you 
said. She made one more,” added Jessamine. 

“Oh, yes. But then you know, Miss Jessa- 
mine, it has been so long settled that she is one 
of the family, that I quite forgot to omit her in 
the enumeration.” 

“One of the family! I don’t think I quite 
understand,” replied Jessamine. There was 
some curiosity; but Edith’s sharpened ears 
detected nothing else under the tones. 
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“Oh, I thought you must know, Miss Jessa- 
mine, after being with us all last winter. There 
has been an engagement between Duke and 
Margaret Wheatley ever since they were chil- 
dren. 
families, and this has strengthened it. That 
my brother and Margaret are warmly attached 
to each other, does not admit of a doubt; and 
yet I am certain I can trust you, Miss Jessa- 
mine, with a family secret which has given us 
of late a good deal of uneasiness. Duke does 
not seem to show much of a lover’s ardor about 
consummating his marriage. We fancied that 
it would take place this fall, but it is not likely 
to come off earlier than next spring. Duke is, 
as you are aware Miss Jessamine, the queerest 
of mortals, and of course there is no need he 
should be in a hurry; and Margaret, secure in 
his attachment, is content enough to wait. No- 
body would expect Duke Walbridge to do just 
like other people, even in his courtship, you 
know, Gertrude.” 

“Oh, no, of course not,” answered the other, 
in a rapid, acquiescent tone; and that was all 
Gertrude’s share in the matter. 

We have all of us heard people whose limbs 
have been shattered by some terrible blow, 
relate how, at the moment of the stroke, they 
were not conscious of any pain, only a sensa- 
tion of sudden numbness or paralysis. 

Precisely of this sort was Jessamine Hol- 
land’s feeling. The blow was stunning, but its 
very force made her calm. Whatever feeling 
surged beneath her voice, that was steady 
enough as it answered—“I never suspected 
all this, Miss Edith; and yet I can understand 
it now perfectly. Miss Wheatley must be most 
welcome to your family.” ; 

“Oh, of course, with our long friendship. 
We never joke Duke about his engagement. 
He does not like it. That is another of his 
oddities ; so you never heard the matter talked 
over.” 

“Yes.” And there was no reason she should 
say anything more. 

It was growing dark now, and the pheton 
had turned homeward some time ago. Edith 
had the talk largely to herself, and her spirits 
seemed to rise as the carriage swept along the 
smooth roads in the deepening twilight. Jessa- 
mine answered promptly enough whenever it 
was necessary; but she sat very quietly in her 
corner of the carriage, and Edith had a feeling 
through all that the girl had had some awful 
hurt. 

It was not precisely a comfortable feeling to 
have the girl close by her side, and Edith cer- 
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tainly felt a sense of relief when they drove 
into the Kent grounds, and the quiet figure 
lifted out on the veranda. But she 
her part well, even to the final 


was 
played 
adieux. 

The carriage had barely turned around be- 
fore Gertrude commenced. “Why, Edith 
Walbridge, I had no idea you were going to 
make a story out of whole cloth like that; 
neither had mamma, I am sure, or she would 
never have consented to it, I am certain.” 

“What did you expect I was going to do, 
then?” asked Edith, a little defiantly. 

“Why, that you were going to give Miss 
Holland to understand there was something 
between Duke and Margaret that—that we 
hoped would amount to an engagement some 
day.” 

“Much good that would have done!” said 
Edith, contemptuously. 

“How you ever got through with it, I can’t 
imagine,” added Gertrude. ‘It was all a story 
from beginning to end. It would have stuck 
in my throat.” 

To tell the truth, Gertrude was a good deal 
amazed and shocked. An absolute lie was 
something which Mrs. Wailbridge’s children 
had been taught to regard as something really 
wicked, like swearing or stealing. 

“Twas not made out of whole cloth,” an- 
swered Edith. “Of course I had to stretch 
things some when I got to talking; but I should 
like to know if there has not always been a 
strong attachment betwixt Duke and Margaret, 
and if we don’t all hope and expect they will 
be married ?” 

“Well, yes, that is true, but the engagement 
isn’t,” added the younger lady, with a new 
sense of her sister’s diplomatic shrewdness, 
and beginning to feel Edith was not quite so 
far wrong as at first appeared. 

“Well, they ought to be, if they’re not. I 
only intended to anticipate facts a little.” 

Just then the carriage reached home. After 
all, Edith had made a good defence of her con- 
duct—to herself, at least. 

The Kents had gone out to pass the evening, 
and would not be home until late. Jessamine 
Holland remembered that as she went up to 
her room, with a sense of relief, through all the 
dizziness and ache which seemed to have come 
down upon head and heart. 

They brought the baby to her for his good- 
night kiss, and somebody, she could not tell 
who, urged her to come down to tea, and she 
answered she was not well to night, her head 
ached ; nobody could do her any good; if they 
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would only leave her quite alone, it would 
pass off. 


She seemed to be talking like one in a dream; ( 


indeed, the whole world seemed to resolve itself 
now into something unreal and chaotic, with 
the exception of that pain at her heart, which 
grew and grew like a devouring fire. 

And so, on brain and heart, the truth pressed 
home, as though it must kill her, that she loved 
Duke Walbridge, and that he was lost to her— 
lost to her this side the grave. Oh, how cool 
and pleasant its silence and darkness yawned 
open to her then. She did not wring her hands 
and ery ; she sat still and looked her fate in the 
face—sat just as still as she used to in the 
corner, when she was a little child, and there 
was no supper to eat, and she was very hungry ; 
but if she cried, poor mother would hear her, 
and then there would be those awful shrieks 
and a fainting fit. And now the little, pale, 
set, wistful face, had just the look of that little, 
hungry, still child’s, sitting long ago in the 
corner. 

The moon came out, a large, reddish, solitary 
moon, and looked at her. It used to do that 
sometimes in the old home, she remembered, 
and she used to wonder, too, if it knew and felt 
sorry for her. She almost wondered that now. 
There was nobody in the whole world who 
pitied her. Did God, even, sitting away up in 


His heaven—His heaven so happy and so far 5 


off? And all the pain grew and grew like a 
devouring fire. 

It was an awful night to the girl—so awful 
that it seems almost sacrilege for me to move 
aside the veil so that you shall look in and 
see—a night which she would never forget, 
even when she should be a gray, wrinkled old 
woman—a night whose mémory would make 
her tenderer and softer to all loss that come to 
young men and maidens, that would make her 
speak of their sorrows gravely, never joining 
in common laughter or jest over them, with a 
feeling that earth held no sorrow, in its fresh- 
ness, so keen and heavy as that of disappointed 
love. 

She learned then, as she never could have 
learned in any prosperous courtship,'how she 
loved Duke Walbridge—what he might be to 
her through all that future, whose broad hori- 
zons reached away and away, as the horizons 
of life do reach in our youth—and she must 
give him up! For the eyes shining out of that 
white face looked straight at that fact, took in 
its whole meaning. 

Every word which Edith’s light, rapid voice 
had spoken had burned itself into her soul; 
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and there were groups of circumstances to rise 
up and confirm Miss Walbridge’s story. Not 
that it ever entered into Jessamine’s thoughts 
to doubt it. How could it? But the home 
intimacy of the two, which she never for one mo- 
ment supposed had its roots in anything deeper 
than the boy and girl friendship, now took 
a new significance in her eyes. In a moment, 
too, all Duke’s conduct towards herself stood 
out clear in the new light which Edith’s words 
had poured on it. Into the white face there 
came a sudden flush, and for just a moment 
the heart of Jessamine Holland throbbed in 
exultation. She, of all the world alone, knew 
why Duke was in no hurry to consummate his 
marriage with the banker’s daughter. His 
manner in the library long ago, and especially 
all that had happened in his last visit, told its 
own story to her heart. If she had not won 
the love of Duke Walbridge from his betrothed, 
Jessamine Holland knew that it was in her 
power to do it. 

But with a swift gesture of horror, she put 


) away this temptation from her, believing it 


was of the devil. She could see why Duke 
had not spoken, and how honor had struggled 
with some other feeling in their last interview. 
She shuddered now, seeing the brink of that 
precipice to which it seemed her unconscious 
hand had led her friend. 

The future of Margaret Wheatley was safe 
in her hands as Olivia’s was in Viola’s. Before 
she would have betrayed it, this little Jessa- 
mine Holland would have gone and laid down 
her head with a smile, on the scaffold. He was 
not hers; he belonged to another. And though 
it was more than the sweetness of life she put 
away, and more than the bitterness of death 
she took to her heart at that moment, sitting 


( under the large, red, solitary moon, God be 
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witness for this girl that she did not hesitate. 
She would help Duke Walbridge be true to ° 
himself. She loved him too well not to love 
his honor more than her own happiness. 
Whatever there might be in some cases, 
there was no reason here to justify the breaking 
of Duke’s engagement. Jessamine reasoned 
calmly now, as though she had nothing at 
stake, perhaps a little more*sternly. She re- 
membered all that Edith had said about the 
hopes of both families being involved in the 
engagement—that young woman had known 
just the facts most likely to appeal to a gener- 
ous and sensitive nature—she remembered her 
kindly welcome in the household—she remem- 
bered all Margaret Wheatley’s pleasant ways 
towards herself. Should they find at last that 
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the stranger in their midst had wrought mis- 
chief and misery for them all. 
She could die, if it must be, Jessamine 
thought; but she could not do that other thing. 
Yet what a dreadful, bare, empty world it 
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looked to her—all its lights and hopes blown ) 


out with those few careless words. One day, 


and then another, with nothing worth living ‘ 


for, and that fiery pain eating at her heart, 
while she. must move among people, and talk 
with them as though nothing had happened, 
and to-morrow things would go on just the 
same as ever, even to Mrs. Kent’s lessons. 
How long would all this last? she wondered. 
Until she grew to be an old woman—an old 


woman with such a heavy weight of days and > 
’ bridge might make himself believe that Mar- 


nights? Then could she ever learn to meet 


Duke Walbridge calmly—ever smile on him 


with just the old friendliness—him, the hus- ? 


band of Margaret Wheatley. 

What a live stab came with that thought! 
She put it away quickly. 
to her. 
even for him, her heart hardly stirred now 
with a live nerve of feeling. She did not 
know that the young life would come back 
after awhile—the blow had only paralyzed it 
now. Then she thought of God—the Father 
in Heaven, whose heart of love she had trusted 
through all the pain and penury of her child- 
hood, whose tender care she had believed 
would never desert her in any dire extremity 
of life—not even when life failed her, and her 
eyes grew dim, and her last pulses grew low. 

Did he know of this great trouble that had 
come upon her? Did he know, and was he 
sorry for her? as she had never doubted his 
sorrow in the old times of trouble. 

If through this great darkness she could 
only find his hand, and cling to it, she might 
stay herself even now—even now ! 

Something softened in the white set face, and 
the great, reddish, solitary moon, saw the tears 
quivering at last in the bright, dry eyes. 

“Miss Jessamine,” said Mrs. Kent, bustling 
into the room just at twilight, “Mr. Wal- 
bridge is down-stairs. I saw him a moment. 
Of course, he has 4sked for you.” 

Jessamine gave a little start. Mrs. Kent 
had surprised her friend on the lounge. 

The girl had gone through with her lessons 
that morning as usual, and had a frolic with 
the baby. Yet even he felt, as well- as his 
mother, that something was the matter with 
“ Aunt Dess.” 


She said she was not quite well. And Mrs. 


Then Ross came up ¢ 
She had him still to live for; but } 
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Kent, looking in her face, urged her to take a 
holiday ; but Jessamine would not héar of it. 
Indeed, the girl seemed possessed of a strange, 
restless, nervous energy, and was inclined to 
lengthen all the lessons, until Mrs. Kent had 
to protest. 

“T can’t see him to-night,” answered Jessa- 
mine, with a swift, smothered pain in her 
voice; “I am not feeling well.” 

It was too soon to meet him calmly, after 
that awful struggle of the night before. Look- 
ing in his face, hearing his voice, the truth 
would slip into hers, and then he might say— 
what would undo them both—what he had 
come so very near saying only two days before. 

Once certain that she loved him, Duke Wal- 


garet Wheatley’s claim was not absolute— 
might make even Jessamine Holland believe 
it. She did not dare to trust herself. 

“But, Miss Jessamine, it may do you good 
to see Mr. Walbridge. You look as though 
you neeeded something to animate you. Can't 
you make an effort to come down?” asked Mrs. 
Kent, a little doubtfully. 

“No, thank you. You are very good, dear 
Mrs. Kent, to come up here with the message. 
Be, for once, a little more so, and carry mine to 
Mr. Walbridge. I am utterly tired to-night. 
That is all. I shall be well to-morrow.” 

So Mrs. Kent went down, still a little in 
doubt, and delivered Jessamine’s message, 
which she tried to soften all she could, it seem- 
ing hardly kind. 

“Not well! I did not understand your 
friend was indisposed, Mrs. Kent?” 

“She would not own it this morning, Mr. 
Walbridge; but I have seen she was not just 
herself all day.” 

“ And—and this was all 
message ?” 

“This was all. She is very tired; but I 
think if you call to-morrow, she will be able to 
see you,” answered the hostess, not feeling 
quite comfortably. 

Something came into the young man’s face— 
something full of pain and bitterness—which 
Mrs. Kent never forgot. Then he rose up, 
and was going away, much like a blind man, 
who is going toward light or air, and he 
seemed quite unconscious of the lady’s pres- 
ence; but just as he reached the door, he 
turned, and said, in a hard, dry tone—“I beg 
your pardon, Mrs. Kent. You are very kind. 
I hope your friend will be quite well to-mor- 
row. Good night.” And he went out. 

Edith Walbridge’s plot had worked well. 


Miss Holland’s 
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This was Jessamine Holland’s answer! 
Duke Walbridge had ridden over to the 
Kents that night, and his heart was a young 
man’s, strong in its first hope and dream of 
love. Jessamine had read his letter, blushing 
in the twilight all alone, like a girl. 

And this was her answer! 

His horse led him out of the grounds, and 
took the road home. He might have gone 
there, or any where else, for all his young mas- 
ter knew or cared. 

And this was Jessamine’s answer! 

It might have seemed chill or heartless to 
some men; but even in that moment, Duke 
Walbridge would not accuse her in his inmost 
thoughts. She had chosen that method of an- 
swering him, because it seemed the swiftest 
and easiest, if the deadliest. She would not 
see him to give him pain; would not write 
him, because no soft commonplace words, such 
as women oftenest use, could soothe the bitter- 
ness of her No. 

It was like her to answer him with silence, 
and it was best so! Yet something in her 
voice, in the very droop of her head yesterday, 
had given him courage to write that letter. 

He groaned out sharply, as the whole scene 
came up before him, and then he rode on 
through the darkening night, not knowing nor 
caring whither, until at last he found himself 
at the gate of his own home. 

After dismounting, Duke Walbridge went to 
adark thicket in one corner of the grounds, 
and threw himself down among the evergreens. 
The moon, a little larger and redder than last 
night, and as solitary, stood over him, and she 
saw the awful anguish of his face; saw him 
throw himself down on the damp ground, while 
great, torturing sobs wrenched themselves up 
from the strong, proud soul of the man. 

Jessamine Holland was a tender maiden, 
yet she had taken her blow more calmly than 
the man did his. 

He thought how he had loved her, and how 
she was lost to him, and he felt that his youth 
was wrecked and his life a failure, which was 
natural enough if it were not true. She was 
the one woman whom he could love; he should 
never find another like her—there could be no 
hope for him; there was but one interpretation 
of her answer. 

He wished he was dead—wished that night 
Ross had not plunged after him, but that he 
had gone down—down in the storm and dark- 
hess, to sleep there in cool wide reaches of salt 
Waves, where his grief could never have found 
him. And there in the wet, chill, black mass of 
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evergreens Duke Walbridge struggled with his 
fate. Perhaps he thought of God—I cannot tell ; 
but if he did, it was not as Jessamine had done, 
for a hard, tumultuous, desperate mood pos- 
sessed him; a mood which only asked, “ Why 
hast thou denied me the prayer of my heart?” 

Let us leave him, as we left Jessamine, alone 
with the awful grief into which it is sacrilege 
to enter. 

It was almost midnight when Duke Wal- 
bridge entered his home. Company had kept 
the family up late, and Mrs. Walbridge and 
Edith had been anxiously awaiting Duke’s ap- 
pearance. They knew he had ridden out that 
evening, and there was little doubt about his 
destination, and neither of the ladies could 
await his return without trepidation. 

A private interview betwixt Duke and Jes- 
samine Holland might disclose some very ugly 
facts. Edith had been on the watch to fore- 
stall that. She had counted on Duke’s await- 
ing a reply to his letter, and on his accepting 
the silence as a denial of his suit. But if Duke 
saw the young lady, the fact of his having 
written her a letter which she had never re- 
ceived could hardly fail to transpire. Duke 
was not suspicious; but once hold of the 
thread, he would not fail to unwind the whole 
tissue of falsehoods; and Edith, with all her 
audacity, could not contemplate the possibility 
of Duke’s discovering her plot without trem- 
bling. 

Both of the ladies had passed a sufficiently 
miserable evening. Both saw at the first 
glance, that Duke had learned nothing. But 
his face had a worn, tired, old look, which 
went to the heart of his mother. 

Mr. Walbridge was nodding in his chair. 
His son’s entrance started him wide awake. 

“Father,” said Duke, in a dry, mechanical 
tone, as though he took no interest in the mat- 
ter, “I’ve altered my mind about going out 
west to see that land. I’m ready to start to- 
morrow.” He threw himself into a chair. 

At dinner-time he had strongly opposed the 
whole scheme—insisted he was not quali- 
fied to undertake the business, Then his mo- 
ther and sister both knew what had wrought 
this sudden change in Duke’s plans. 

His father brightened up at the announce- 
ment, and commenced a brisk talk; but it was 
doubtful whether Duke, sitting in the chair, 
with his tired face, took in one word. 

“Oh, my boy !” said his mother, leaning over 
and laying her hand on his knee, “it will be 
very hard to part with you. I shall miss you 
every hour.” 
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Her son looked at the lady, with some secret 
pain in his eyes, and a glimmer of a smile on 
his lip, that it hurt her to see. 

“Shall you?” he said. “I suppose you do 
care a little something for me, mother.” 

“Oh, my boy, I would die for you.” And 
the mother in Mrs. Walbridge felt all she said. 

And if she could have gazed, for one mo- 
ment, into the cruel anguish she had wrought 
for those two young.souls, not all the wealth 
of Margaret Wheatley’s father could have 


brought Mrs. Walbridge to carry out the deed , 


at which she had at least connived. 

That night Edith and her mother sat up and 
talked together, until almost morning. 

After Duke’s departure, Mrs. Kent went up 
stairs to Jessamine with a perplexed face. 
Something, plainly, had gone wrong betwixt 
the two. Remembering the young man’s look, 
the lady was half inclined to be provoked with 
her friend. 


“T delivered your message, Miss Jessamine, , 


but I thought Mr. Walbridge was surprised, 
and a little hurt.” 

Jessamine moved restlessly. 
to give him any pain, but I could not go down 
to-night.” 

All the bright elasticity had gone out ot her 
voice—out of her face, too. She spoke and 
looked like one who is worn out with some 
awful struggle. 
puzzled. The whole thing was more serious 
than she had imagined. 

With an instinct of helpfulness, she resolved 
to plunge right into the difficulty. “1fI did 


not think you both above such things, I should ‘ 


fancy this a lover’s quarrel, Miss Jessamine.” 

The girl did not so much as blush or smile. 
She only said, in that dead-live tone of hers— 
“Duke Walbridge and I will never be any- 
thing of that sort to each other.” 

“I’m not so certain of it,” continued the 
lady, determined to press matters home now. 
“The gentleman’s look and manner, when he 
left, were very much like what I fancy a re- 
jected lover’s must be.” 

Jessamine’s face winced now with a quick 
pain. She closed her eyes a moment. The 
words she must speak now would cost her a 
great pang, but it would be something to have 
them over, and the sooner Mrs Kent knew, the 
better. 

“Duke Walbridge is engaged to Margaret 
Wheatley ; I should have told you before, but 
I did not know it myself.” 

“Engaged to Margaret Wheatley!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Kent, in a tone of breathless 
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amazement. “I don’t believe one word of 
it.” 

“But it is true,” answered Jessamine, very 
decidedly. “His sister told me so. They 
have known each other ever since they were 
children, and the engagement has been a very 
long one.” 

“His sister told you so!” repeated Mrs, 
Kent, still incredulous. “ Why did he never 
acknowledge it then? And why has the family 
kept it secret all this time?” 

“Duke never liked to be joked about it, and 
I suppose he thought it enough that his family 
and hers understood the relation. I ought to 
have suspected it myself from the intimacy of 
the two; but I attributed it to their old friend- 
ship.” 

“Tt is a very curious affair,” said Mrs, 
Kent, musingly. “I never dreamed of his 
being Miss Wheatley’s lover in the few times 
I have seen them together. Why did his sis- 
ter feel called upon to inform you of the fact at 
last ?” 

“Tt all came out yesterday during our drive, 
She took it as a matter of course that I under- 
stood long before.” 

“Tt was Miss Edith told you?” still ques- 
tioned the lady. 

“Yes, and Gertrude; at least she assented to 
all her sister said,” forgetting, for the moment, 
how the latter had simply listened to the 
other’s statement, although long afterwards 
Jessamine remembered this. 

“If Duke Walbridge loved Miss Wheatley, 
it was his duty to let you know it. A man 
with a far less nice sense of honor than he 
would feel that. If it is an old engagement, as 
his sister calls it, something is wrong there 
now, Miss Jessamine. A man who loves a 
woman as he should, before he marries her, is 
never afraid or ashamed to confess it.” 

There was some scorn and some anger in the 
lady’s voice. Her feeling for her friend was 
strong, and she would have said more than 
that, had she not glanced at Jessamine’s face. 
The words that blamed Duke Walbridge stab- 
bed Jessamine, though they were spoken for 
her sake. 

“Mrs. Kent,” she said, solemnly, with a 
feeling that she could not wisely withhold the 
truth now, “if, as his sister said, Duke Wal- 
bridge has shown, of late, no eagerness for his 
marriage, and if his engagement was entered 
into long ago, still, the heart of one woman 
and the happiness of two families are involved 
in it. Margaret and he belong to each other. 
No one has any right to come between them.” 
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SENSITIVENESS iN CLIMBING PLANTS. 25 





Mrs. Kent knew thén what Jessamine meant, 
and why she had refused to see Duke Wal- 
bridge. She knew, too, what stuff Jessamine 
Holland was made of, and that whatever power 
was in the girl’s hands, and whatever it might 
cost her, she would help Duke Walbridge to 
be true to himself and to Margaret Wheatley ! 

Mrs. Kent looked at the face lying among 
the crimson cushions of the lounge, like a 
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child’s face, worn and old with sorrow. The 
sight made her heart ache. Yet she showed 
her native delicacy by not speaking one word. 
She went over and took the tired face in her 
lap, and kissed it. 

It was a little act; but you know sometimes 
what little acts are worth. In all her life to 
come, Jessamine would never forget that one. 

The two women understood each other. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MR. DARWIN “ON THE PHENOMENA OF MOTION AND 
SENSITIVENESS IN CLIMBING PLANTS.” 


BY HARLAND COULTAS, 





N interesting paper on this subject, by Mr. 
Darwin, has been communicated to the 
Linnean Society of London, and will be found 
in the “ Journal of the Linnean Society,” Vol. 
IX. Nos. 33 and 34, The following is a state- 
ment of the facts which have been elicited by 
the experiments of this eminent naturalist, and 
which are here presented in as concise a form 
as possible to the reader. 

Everybody knows that the growing extrem- 
ity of a hop or convolvulus, hangs over or 
stretches out horizontally to one side, in search 
of some object on which to climb, if it is un- 
supported. Mr. Darwin has shown that this 
outstretched extremity continues to revolve in 
circles, ever widening as it grows, and has cal- 
culated the rate of revolution. The unsup- 
ported growing extremities of the common 
pole-bean, and different species of convolvulus, 
make one revolution in rather less than two 
hours. In the case of a ceropegia, which Mr. 
Darwin allowed to grow out almost horizon- 
tally, to the length of thirty-one inches, the tip 
swept a circle of five feet in diameter, and six- 
teen feet in circumference, at rates varying 
from five and a quarter to six and three-quar- 
ter hours for each revolution, or at the rate of 
thirty-two inches per hour. The free extremi- 
ties of twining plants with ligneous stems 
move much slower, some requiring from twen- 
ty-four to fifty hours for each revolution. The 
quicH&st rate of revolution observed by Mr. 
Darwin was that of a scyphranthus, in seventy- 
seven minutes. This power of revolving is 
diminished by a decrease of temperature, or 
by any disturbance, such as jarring or moving 
the plant from one place to another ; it depends 
also on the age of the shoot, and on the gene- 
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ral health of the plant. If, shortly after a 
revolving shoot has wound itself about a stick, 
the stick be withdrawn, the shoot will retain 
for a time its spiral form, then straighten itself 
and begin to revolve again; but when a shoot 
has been entwined about a stick for a consider- 
able time, it permanently retains its spiral 
form, if the stick is removed. 

Mr. Darwin experimented on the sensitive- 
ness of the petioles or leaf-stalks, and inter- 
nodes* of such plants as the clematis, &c., which 
climb by their leaf-stalks with the following 
results: A loop of thread, weighing one-quar- 
ter of a grain, caused the petiole to bend; a 
loop weighing one-eighth of a grain, sometimes 
acted and sometimes did not act; in one in- 
stance, even the weight of the one-sixteenth 
part of a grain, brought into continuous con- 
tact with the petiole, caused it to bend through 
nearly ninety degrees. “ When a petiole clasps 
a stick, it draws the base of the internode 
against it, and then the internode itself bends 
towards the stick, which is thus caught between 
the stick and petiole as by a pair of pincers. 
The internode straightens itself again, except 
the part in contact with the stick. Young in- 
ternodes only are sensitive, and these, too, are 
sensitive on all sides along their whole length. 
I made fifteen trials, by lightly rubbing with 
a thin twig, two or three times, several inter- 
nodes, and in about two hours ; but in one case, 
in three hours, all became bent. Subsequently, 
they became straight again in about four hours. 
An internode which was rubbed as much as 
six or seven times with a twig, became just 





*The point of stem from which a leaf grows is 
called a node, the naked interval of stem between 
two leaves is termed an internode. 
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perceptibly curved in one hour and fifteen 
minutes, and subsequently, in three hours, the 
curvature was greatly increased. This inter- 
node became straight again in the course of 
the night. I rubbed some internodes one day 
on one side, and the next day on the opposite 
side, and the curvature was always towards 
the rubbed side.” In numerous cases the clasp- 
ing petioles increase in rigidity and thickness, 
and the fibro-vascular bundles undergo a change 
in their arrangement, so that from being origin- 
ally semi-lunar on the cross-section, they de- 
velope into a close ring. 

Mr. Darwin considers that plants which 
ciimb by twining their stems about other plants, 
as convolvulus, and those which climb by their 
petioles, as clematis, are lower in organization 
than the plants which climb by tendrils, as the 
bryony and gourd; these last he regards as 
the highest type of climbing plants. Mr. Dar- 
win also thinks that both leaf-climbers and 
tendril-bearers were at first twining plants; 
that is, are the descendants, lineally, of plants 
having this power and habit. 

The following interesting and curious results 
were obtained from experiments on tendril- 
bearers. According to Mr. Darwin, the slen- 
der passion-flower, (passiflora gracilis,) exceeds 
all other climbing plants in the rapidity of its 
movements, and all tendril-bearers in the sen- 
sitiveness of its tendrils. “A loop of soft 
thread, weighing the one-thirty-second part of 
a grain, placed most gently on the tip of a ten- 
dril, thrice plainly caused it to curve, as twice 
also did a bent bit of thin platinum wire, 
weighing the one-fiftieth part of a grain; but 
this latter weight was not sufficient to produce 
permanent curvature. These trials were made 
under a bell-glass, so that the loops of thread 
and wire were not agitated by the wind. 
After being touched with a twig, the tip of a 
tendril begins to bend in from twenty-five to 
twenty-nineseconds. Transient irritation causes 
a tendril to coil into an open helix, but it 
soon straightens itself again, recovering its 
sensibility. If, however, left in permanent con- 
tact with the irritating object, the spiral coil 
continues. 

It is a very remarkable fact, that no curva- 
ture of the tendril results from the touch of 
another tendril, or from the impact of drops of 


rain, to which they appear to be habituated. 
Of cucurbitaceous tendrils—that is to say, ten- 
drils belonging to plants of the gourd family— 
next to sicyos, the star cucumber, the most 
active are those of the wild balsam-apple, 
(echino-cystis lobata.) Both these plants are 
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indigenous in the Ndtthern United States, 
The internodes and tendrils of the wild balsam. 
apple, revolve in about one and three-quarter 
hours, the former sweeping a circle or ellipse 
of two or three inches diameter, the latter 
often one of a diameter varying from fifteen to 
sixteen inches. Ifa full grown cucurbitaceoys 
tendril fails to lay hold of an ebject, it soon 
ceases revolving, then bends downward, coils 
upward spirally, and ultimately withers and 
falls off; but if it should succeed in attaching 
itself to a support, on the contrary, it thickens, 
hardens, and gains wonderfully in strength and 
durability. 

The contraction of tendrils into a spiral 
coil renders them highly elastic, and therefore, 
in a storm, powerful organs of defence, “J 
have more than once,” says Mr. Darwin, “gone 
on purpose, during a gale, to watch a bryony 
growing in an exposed hedge with its tendrils 
attached to the surrounding bushes, and as 
the thick and thin branches were tossed to and 
fro by the wind, the attached tendrils, had they 
not been excessively elastic, would have been 
instantly torn off and the plant prostrated, 
But as it was the bryony safely rode out the 
gale, like a ship with two anchors down, and a 
long range of cable ahead, to serve as a spring 
on which she surges the ocean.” 

Mr. Darwin tells that the tendrils of brynonia 
capreolata, L.—a plant allied to the trumpet- 
creeper, and a native of Florida—avoid the 
light and crawl into dark holes and crevices, 
after the manner of roots. The tendrils of this 
plant will clasp a smooth pole, but soon de- 
tach themselves and straighten; a rough, fis- 
sured, and porous surface only satisfies them, 
such as the bark of trees to which they attach 
themselves. The Virginia creeper (ampelopsis 
quinquefolia, Michx) also avoids the light, uni- 
formly seeking dark crevices or broad flat sur- 
faces, as a wall, a rock, or the trunk of a tree. 
The tips of the tendril, brought into contact 
with such a surface, swell out, and form, ina 
few days, those well-known discs or cushions, 
by which the plant firmly adheres to its sup- 
port. The gain in strength and durability in 
the tendrils of the ampelopsis, after attachment, 
is something wonderful. “Thére are tendrils 
now adhering to my house,” says Mr. Darwin, 
“which are still strong, and have been exposed 
to the weather in a dead state for fourteen 
or fifteen years. One single lateral branchlet 
of a tendril, estimated to be at least ten years 
old, was still elastic, and supported a weight 
of exactly two pounds. This tendril had five 
disc-bearing branches of equal thickness, and 
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of apparently equal strength; so that this one 


tendril, after having been exposed during ten 
years to the weather, would have resisted a 
strain of ten pounds!” 

Mr. Darwin thus concludes his paper :—“ It 
has often been vaguely asserted that plants are 
distinguished from animals by not having the 
power of movement. It should rather be said 
that plants acquire and display this power only 
when it is of some advantage to them; but 
that this is of comparatively rare occurrence, 
as they are affixed to the ground, and food is 
brought to them by the wind and rain. We 
see rhow high in the scale of organization a 
plant may rise, when we look at one of the 
more perfect tendril-bearers. It first places its 
tendrils ready for action as a polypus places its 
tentacula. If the tendril be displaced, it is 
acted on by the force of gravity, and rights 
itself. It is acted on by the light, and bends 
towards or from it, or disregards it, whichever 
may be most advantageous. During several 
days the tendril or internodes, or both, spon- 
taneously revolve with a steady motion. The 
tendril strikes some object and quickly curls 
round and firmly grasps it. In the course of 
some hours it contracts into a spire, dragging 
up the stem and forming an excellent spring. 
All movements now cease. By growth the tis- 
sues soon become wonderfully strong and dura- 
ble. The tendril has done its work, and done 
it in an admirable manner.” 


A BANK FOR LOSINGS. 





N the chief thoroughfare of New York city, 

I often pass a stately-savings bank, built 

of freestone, and I see groups of working peo- 

ple going in to deposit their hard-earned 

money. Some are mechanics, some are Irish 

domestics, some are poor widows, laying by « 
few dollars for their fatherless children. 

But on the same street the Tempter has 
opened more than one Bank for Losings. In 
some parts of the city there is one on nearly 
every corner. In almost every rural hamlet, 
too, theré is a similar institution. New York 
contains six thousand of them. 

In each of these banks for losings, is a coun- 
ter, on which old men and young, and even 
some wretched women, lay down their deposits 
in either paper or coin, The only interest 
that is paid on the deposits is in redness of 
eyes, and foulness of breath, and remorse of 
conscience. Every one who makes a deposit 
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gains a loss. A man goes into the Bank with a 
full pocket and comes out empty. Another 
goes in with a good character, and comes out 
with the word “drunk” written on his bloated 
countenance. I have even seen a mechanic 
enter in a bran-new coat, and come away 
looking as if the mice had been nibbling at his 
elbows. 

I have known a young clerk to leave his 
“situation” behind him in one of the Devil’s 
Banks of Savings. Several prosperous trades- 
men have lost all their business there. Church 
members have been known to reel out from 
these seductive haunts—trying to walk straight, 
but backsliding at every step. What is worst 
of all, thousands of people go in there and lose 
their immortal souls! 

If the cashiers of these institutions were 
honest, they would post on the door some such 
notice as this :— 

“Banks for Losings. Open at all hours. 
Nothing taken but good money. Nothing 
paid out but disgrace and disease, and degra- 
dation and death. An extra-dividend of de- 
lirium tremens will be paid to old depositors. 
A free pass to perdition given to those who - 
pay well at the counter; also tickets to Green- 
wood and other cemeteries, entitling the holder 
toa Drunkard’s Grave! All the children of 
depositors sent without charge to the orphan 
asylumn or the alms-house.” 

Young men! beware of the Banks-of Los- 
ings. Some bait their depositors with cham- 
pagne, some with ale or bourbon, some with 
a pack of cards, and others with a billiard- 
table. If you wish to keep your character— 
keep out. 

Young ladies! never touch the hand that 
touches the wine-glass, Never wear the name 
of a man who is enrolled on the deposit list of 
the devil’s bank. Never lean on the arm that 
leans on the bar-room counter. It will be a 
rotten support. 

The best savings-bank for a young man’s 
money is a total-abstinence pledge. The best 
savings-bank for his time is honest industry 
and a good book. The best savings-bank for 
his affections is a true woman’s heart. The 
best savings-bank for his soul is a faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

But if you do not want your greenbacks 
turned into black eyes and red noses; if you 
don’t want your pocket emptied, and your 
character worm-eaten, and your soul drugged 
with the poisons of the pit—then keep out- 
side of the “National Brandy Bank for Los- 
ings.” —Rev, T. L. Cuyler. 
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BY-AND-BY. 
A Sketch for Mothers. 
BY M.. 0, 4. 


% (\ TH! isn’t it beautiful? 

0) baby. Just what I wanted, papa. 
you know?” and Carrie danced about the room in 
a perfect tumult of delight. “There! see her go 
to sleep, when I lay her down—and now watch, 
papa, mamma—see her eyes open when [I lift her 
up. Papa, how good you are!” And she danced 
up to him, and threw her arms around his neck, 
“Tt’s the happiest birth-day I’ve ever had! I’m 
going to name her Lily—she’s such a pretty, dainty, 
dear little dolly. Wont you dress her to-day, 
mamma, please ?” 

“To-day? I guess you can wait a little. I 
don’t see how I’m going to do it to-day. It’s a 
good deal of work, Carrie, to dress her prettily.” 

A shadow of disappointment crossed the child’s 
brow, but she bravely resolved to be patient, and 
enjoy her birth-day gift as wellas she could. So 
she went for her other dollies, and was soon busy 
trying to dress Lily in some of their clothes for 
the time. She did not look very well, to be sure, 
but Carrie “ played” they were all right; and her 
thoughts were full of the nice things that were 
to be. 

“‘ Mamma, you'll make a white dress, wont you? 
It’s a baby-doll, you see. And, oh! mamma, will 
you make a pink one, too? Let me see—I should 
like a long, white dress, real baby-clothes, you 
know—but I guess I could play better if she was 
a year old, or two years.—I guess I’ll have her 
dresses short. And can she have a flannel skirt, 
with a little mite of a worked edge—just a little, 
tiny bit of work, mamma,—that wont take long— 
a scallop or a chain-stitch ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the mother, and went on braid- 
ing a sacque for Carrie herself, which would not 
give her half the pleasure that her doll’s dress 
would. 

“ And may I have a little bit of this pink cash- 
mere for a shawl, mamma?” asked Carrie, taking 
up a clipping from the work-basket. 

“T’ll make it into a sacque for dolly,” replied 
Mrs. Limes, “and knit a hood with a pink border 
to match, if you’ll only wait till I have time.” 

“Oh! mamma, splendid!” exclaimed Carrie, 
springing up, and nearly letting Lily fall in her 
eagerness. And when her father came home, she 
had a great deal to tell him of the beautiful things 
her baby was to have. 

The next day, and the next, she watched.cagerly 
for her mother to begin Lily’s outfit; but the 
braiding pattern was far from simple, and a week 
passed before it was finished. Carrie said nothing ; 
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but when she saw another piece of work taken out, 
that she knew was not needed immediately, she 
was really grieved. 

“Mamma,” she asked, “have you forgotten 
Lily ?” 

“No, no, child; I’ll dress her by-and-by.” 

That afternoon, a lady called, and in the course 
of conversation, she inquired—“ Have you read 
‘Hospital Life in the Army of the Potomac ?’” 

Mrs. Limes had not. 

“T have just finished it,” returned her friend, 
“and will lend it to you, if you wish.” 

Poor Carrie! The book came, and her doll’s 
wardrobe was again deferred. Once her father 
spoke of it—“Isn’t that baby dressed yet?” he 
asked, with some surprise, as he saw her playing 
with it. 

‘Mamma is going to dress her, as soon as she’s 
finished a book Mrs. Jameson lent her,” Carrie 
answered. 

He said no more, though she thought he looked 
rather serious, 

The last page was read, and the little girl sent 
to return the volume. She went with a light 
heart and springing step, thinking that Lily would 
certainly be dressed soon. But when she came 
home, there was dolly just as she had left her, and 
no materials for dresses were in sight. 

“T’m tired now, child, don’t tease—I’ll do it 
by-and-by.” 

Carrie went up-stairs, and if she had a cry, 
mamma did not know it. 

Carrie’s new sacque was still neatly folded in 
the drawer, for the weather had not been warm 
enough to wearit. Her doll lay in the work- 
basket, with a half-made dress beside her; while 
Carrie herself was tossing on her bed, in the deli- 
rium of scarlet fever. Her mother was with her 
night and day, nursing her with tenderest care. 
All that father, mother, physician, and friends 
could do, was done; but the fever raged on, and 
the doctor grew more grave and silent every 
day. 

The mother’s heart was heavy enough; but it 
throbbed with keener pain, when Carrie said again 
and again—“ Lily is going to have such a pretty 
dress, papa! Mamma said she would. make it to- 
day.” 

She talked about her books—of going to ride— 
and other things; but always came back to Lily 
and the new clothes. Mrs. Limes resolved amid 
her fast-falling tears, that her child’s first day of 
convalescence should be gladdened by a broad 
fulfilment of her promise. But that day came not! 

Ere long, the pleading voice was hushed, the 


blue eyes closed, and the small, waxen hands - 
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folded quietly above the stilled heart. In snowy 
raiment, rose-buds clustering all about her, Carrie 
was laid away to sleep; but written on the little 
casket was a word for the mother’s eyes, that none 
other could read—By-and-by ! 

Even through this sorrow, her soul came up into 
the sunlight. She lived a more earnest life, as 
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she learned its juster estimate; looking forward 
to that by-and-by wherein the pain and grief, 
even the mistakes and shortcomings, of earth, 
shall all be overswept by the mighty waves of an 
eternal Love. Other children made the home 
happy again; and in all after-time, their mother 
remembered, as a talisman and watchword, Br- 
AND-BY ! 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 





BOTH SIDES .OF THE SUBJECT. 
BY MRS. J. &. M’C. 

OTHER,” said Sophy Horton, as she re. 

turned one evening from an errand at the 
house of a neighbor, “what do you think they 
had for supper at Mr. Gibson’s to-night? Nothing 
in this world but mush and milk. Just think of it, 
and Susy has been at school all day, as I have, 
and is, I daresay, just as hungry. Isn’t it too 
bad, mother? when every one knows Mr. Gibson 
is well off, and can afford something better. I 
thought Susy looked confused when I went in 
and caught them eating. I am sure I pity her, 
and would willingly give her some of my nice 
supper if I could. How I wish she would happen 
in here. I would make her sit down with us, 
willing or not willing.” 

Sophy helped herself liberally to the hot bread 
and butter, and mother poured out for her a cup 
of strong coffee with plenty of sugar and a little 
cream in it, thinking all the time that her child was 
certainly much more highly favored than that of 
her wealthy neighbor. Then came the rich sweet- 
meats and cake, and if, after it all, Sophy did 
suffer from a sad headache all night, mother felt 
it was due to hard study. She must persuade her 
teacher to let her drop one of her lessons. 

Now Sophy had a very nimble little tongue, 
and quite a warm heart, when she was allowed to 
exercise her charities in her own way. She had 
no idea of self-denial, however. 

The next morning, she went into the kitchen 
and put up an extra large lunch for herself, add- 
ing a broad slice of mince-pie above what she 
imagined she could dispose of herself. Then she 
arranged to go to school early, so she might com- 
municate the sad affair about poor Susy to a half- 
dozen or so of confidential friends, 

There were many exclamations of sympathy 
from the warm-hearted girls, and much abuse of 
the parsimonious father, who, they were sure, was 
to blame for it all. 

“Who would have thought he could be so 
stingy,” said one, “when he always appears so 
smiling and polite when you see him out. But it 
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is often the case,” she added, wisely shaking her 
head, “ that those who are most smiling away are 
the most surly at home. Iam sure I pity poor 
Susy from the bottom of my heart.”- 

“So do I,” said another. ‘I presume it must 
be a great aggravation to her to see us eating 
pound-cake and mince-pie at recess, when she 
seldom has more than a biscuit or an apple—or 
some such plain thing. How she can manage to 
have such a beautiful complexion on such poor 
fare, I cannot imagine. Let us be as kind to her 
as ever we can, girls,” she said, most emphati- 
eally. ‘TI will gladly give her a slice of cake from 
my lunch.” 

“Thave brought a great slice of mince-pie on 
purpose for her,” said Sophy, triumpbantly, as she 
opened her dainty willow basket and disclosed it 
to view. 

Other girls, with ready sympathy, followed the 
benevolent example, and that day poor Susy, to 
her surprise, found herself almost overwhelmed 
with friendly attentions in the cake and pie line. 
She was a little puzzled to account for it, but was 
too polite to wound the feelings of any one by 
refusing her little gifts, which were certainly 
kindly meant. So she gave away her own biscuit 
and apples at the noon recess, and disposed of the 
pie and cake as far as she could. But what to do 
with the remainder was the puzzle. She dare not 
give it away right before the girls who had been 
so kind as to give it to her, and of course to throw 
it away was out of the question. She would 
secretly slip it into her dinner-basket and take it 
home with her. All her movements had been 
quietly watched by the little girls most interested 
in the matter, and the result gave them intense 
satisfaction. It also helped to confirm their opin- 
ion with regard to her starving circumstances at 
home. She had eaten all she could of their nice 
things, and was taking the remainder home to 
feast on among her little brothers and sisters. 
They all resolved to redouble their efforts for her 
good on the following day. So next day’s rations 
were about doubled, and Susy mildly protested 
against such liberality. 
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“No, no, Susy dear, you just take it right 
along,” said Lucy Dawson, the youngest of the 
company, as she secretly gave herta handful of 
“wafile cookies.” “If you do not want them 
yourself, take them home to your little brothers 
and sisters.” 

A sudden light flashed through Susy’s brain, 
and seizing her companion by the arm, she hur- 
ried her off to a quiet, shady nook on the play- 
ground. 

“She is going to tell me now all about their 
troubles at home,” thought Lucy, with great de- 
light at being selected as the confidant on such 
a trying subject. How the girls would envy her 
the privilege. But she would never whisper a 
word of it, if Susy said she must not; no, not 
one word, however the girls might tease her;” 
and she shut her lips very close together. 

“‘Lucy,” asked Susy, ‘‘ tell me what is the rea- 
son that the girls have all taken such a sudden fit 
to bring me things to eat; I really don’t know 
what to do with half of them; but I do not wish 
to offend any one by refusing her kindness. I 
ask you this, Lucy dear, because I know you are 
a good, sensible girl, and will not be vexed with 
me for it. Who started such a movement?” 

Lucy looked at her friend a moment, and then a 
little light dawned in her own mind. She greatly 
feared she had made herself very silly, by taking 
on trust too implicitly the doleful story her school- 
mate hed related. 

Little by little Susy got to the bottom of the 
affair, and was very indignant at the reflections 
on her father, and no less amused by the sympa- 
thy wasted on herself. She hardly knew for a 
minute whether to laugh or be vexed. She chose 
the wisest course, however, and had a good, hearty 
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laugh. It did her good. She did not feel half as 
angry as she might without it. 

Then she proceeded to explain to her friend 
that they had recently bought a splendid cow, 
and all the family were rejoicing in an abundance 
of milk. The luxury of mush and milk was one 
they could seldom have before, it was so hard to 
find good, pure milk for the purpose. Mother re- 
cently provided it for several evenings, along with 
their accustomed supper; but only the mush and 
milk was touched. So to Jane the trouble of pre- 
paring and cleaning it away, was all for nothing ; 
they had just set down to mush and milk; and 
“there is no dish in the world I like so well,” she 
added, smiling. “We seldom eat very rich or 
highly spiced food,” she continued, “ for mother 
does not think them wholesome; but I never 
knew anybody that could make nicer biscuit 
and apple-pies, and plum-puddings than my 
mother.” 

Lucy walked away to the school-house, 
with a new idea in her head. She remembered 
her mother’s favorite motto about waiting to 
“hear both sides of a question,” before she made 
up her mind, and resolved not to be quite so hasty 
again in condemning such a man as Mr. Gibson, on 
such slight testimony. 

The other girls were deeply mortified, but none 
so much as Sophy. It was a great regret to her 
to learn that her smiling friend was just the happy, 
comfortable girl she appeared to be, and that she 
was not daily suffering from the parsimony of an 
unkind father. ;The girls felt a little shy of Susy 
for a few days, but her uniform kindness and cor- 
dial manners, at last induced them all to forgive 
her for not being the poor half-starved school-girl 
they had imagined. 
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A MORNING IN THE NURSERY. 





I spent this morning with my niece. As it was 
washing-day, and the child’s-nurse was busy in 
the kitchen, my hostess had sole charge of her 
little daughter Jenny, a bright, saucy two-year- 
old, as full of cunning ways and naughty original 
sin, as a little mortal could well be. My niece’s 
style of government did not exactly please a non- 
sensical old maid like me. Our morning’s experi- 
ence ran after this wise—Miss Jenny busied her- 
self very quietly about the room for some time, 
dressing and undressing a headless doll, which re- 
presented to her a Miss Sallie Bean. She amused 
herself for nearly an hour, and then disposed of 
her child as did the old woman of the nursery, 
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rhyme, by whipping her soundly and putting her 
tobed. When this was done, it began to be evi- 
dent that Jenny’s human nature had about ex- 
hausted its stock of goodness for the time being, 
and there was mischief sparkling in the little blue 
eyes as they began to rove about the room in 
search of some new plaything. Soon she discov- 
ered her mother's handsome photograph album, 
and immediately her little hands were outstretched 
toward it. 

“No,” says mamma, denying the mute request ; 
“ Jenny can’t have that.” 

Baby pouts—“ Denny want it.” 

“ What! mamma’s new splendid album? No— 
little fingers would soil it. They musn’t touch 


the elegant purple covers even.” 
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At this point baby looks decidedly pouty, and 
there is prospect of a storm. Mamma begins at 
once to reconsider her decision. 

“Well, Jenny may take the book, but she 
mustn’t open it.” So baby takes the handsome 
volume on the floor, and for a moment regards 
the velvet cover with evident enjoyment. Pres- 
ently she tires of this. 

“Pictures, mamma !” 

“No.” 

Baby pouts again, and a tear or two rise to the 
eyelids. Mamma reconsiders again. 

“Well, Jenny may look at the pictures, but she 
must be very careful not to soil them.” 

So baby fingers are soon turning the fresh white 
pages, while mother says, turning to me apolo- 
getically—“‘ Anything to please the baby,’ you 
know.” But baby isn’t entirely pleased after all. 
Some face she meets with suifs her fancy, and her 
moist lips are put down to the book to kiss the 
“pretty lady.” This is very cunning, and mamma 
laughs, though a large wet mark disfigures the 
“pretty lady’s” face. But on the next page >aby 
finds some one, to her mind “ugly,” and moisten- 
ing a finger in her mouth, smears the photograph 
from top to bottom. 

“Ah, baby! that was mamma’s dear friend, the 
wife of a missionary, thousands of miles away, and 
the picture which cannot be replaced is ruined.” 

Mamma is vexed now, and snatching away the 
book with no gentle hand, she quickly puts it out 
of Jenny’s reach. Of course she screams at the 
top of her lungs, and mamma makes the matter 
worse by saying—“ Now she’s a naughty little 
girl, She isn’t mamma’s darling any longer. 
Sallie Bean (the headless doll) is mamma’s little 
girl.” 

Miss Jenny is thoroughly angry at once, and 
she tears at the headless doll in a fury of passion, 
and dashes it to the floor. Mamma begins to be 
somewhat alarmed at the tempest she has roused, 
and attempts to pacify her daughter. ‘“ There, be 
quiet now, and she shall have a stick of candy.” 
Jenny hushes for a minute, but there is no candy 
forthcoming, and she knows it is only the old 
story, told over so many times before, to cheat her 
into silence. She roars again louder than ever, 
tears blinding her eyes as she attempts to cross 
the room. She encounters the door of the book- 
ease, left ajar, and a bump on her nose is the 
result. Here is a chance fora diversion of her 
passion, which mamma seizes upon at once. 

“Naughty door, to hit Jenny on the head. Sall 
mamma whip naughty door? Jenny strike it.” 

So Jenny, to whom the vent of passion is a real 
relief, beats the door with hands and feet, and the 
origin of her trouble passes out of mind. At this 
juncture in comes nurse to condole with her dar- 
ling, and bears her off to get a lump of sugar. 

“She is such a peculiar-tempered child,” says 
Mamma, after she is gone. “So many bad traits 





of character—I’m afraid she’ll never get rid-of 
them.” 

“T don’t think she will,” I retorted, with some 
spirit. “You have taught her six vicious traits 
already in the last half hour.” 

My niece lifted her eyebrows in inquiring sur- 
prise—“Me? How?” 

“ Six bad traits of character,” I repeated. ‘ In- 
decision, disobedience, anger, lying, jealousy, and 
revenge.” 

“Why, aunty,” cried my niece, “ how absurdly 
you talk. Pray, show me what you mean.” 

“Tt may be only the notion of a nonsensical old 
maid,” said I; “but it seems to me your tampering 
with your child in the matter of the album showed 
great indecision of character, which she will be 
very likely to copy as she grows older. According 
to my view, there’s always one straightforward 
question to ask yourself continually, in your deal- 
ings with a child—‘Is it right or wrong?’ As in this 
case, was it right or wrong that she should have 
the album? Every mother should stop and bridle 
her tongue, and consider this question before she 
accedes to a child’s request. You knew she should 
not have the album. Through yéur weakness and 
indecision she conquered you, and this experience 
many times repeated, she will grow to have no 
regard for your words, and the result will be 
downright disobedience. You yourself can see 
how your action, when you were vexed, roused her 
anger. Hers was only the reflex of your own 
temper. 

“ Again, I think you, and other mothers like you, 
do not consider the harm you are doing when you 
tamper with the jealous feelings of your little one. 
To pretend, as you did just now, that any person 
or thing is dearer to you than your child, if it 
does not rouse a wicked spirit of hatred in its 
bosom, will at least blunt its finer feelings, and 
lead to distrust of you. I do not see how any 
mother can take pleasure in such play upon the 
delicate sensibilities of a child. How many times 
little ones have been injured by irresponsible per- 
sons, who taught them jealousy of a younger 
brother or sister. Did you never hear the story 
of the little girl who was so worked upon by a 
teasing nurse, that she went and killed a baby 
brother only a few days old? I myself knew a 
child of peculiar temperament, so influenced against 
a little baby who took his place in his mother’s 
arms, that he grieved himself ill from jealousy. 
Thoughtless people have no idea of the mischief 
they are doing when they lightly tease a child.” 

“Oh dear!” sighed my niece; “it’s a great re- 
sponsibility.” 

“So great,” I replied, “that one should cer- 
tainly hesitate before telling a deliberate lie to a 
little child. You knew you had no candy to give 
her; and the cheat has beenso often practised, 
that she knows it is an untruth as soon as it is 
spoken. Think how you are injuring the innocent 
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ttustfulness of childhood. It makes me fairly 
shudder to think of the harm done in this way by 
mothers and nurses.” 

My niece was very restive by this time, but I 
didn’t mind it. I had one more gun to fire, and I 
went on—“ What did you teach your baby when 
you told her to strike the door, the harmless cause 
of her misfortune? Revenge: in the first place, a 
resentment of injuries, either real or fancied; and 
in the second place, abuse of the innocent, since 
she will soon understand, if she does not already, 
that the door, as an inanimate object, was not in 
any way to be blamed for her injuries.” 
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“ Oh, aunty, you are making altogether too much ? 


of these little things. She'll soon forget it all. 


—_— 


She has no memory. It will all pass directly ) 


from her mind.” 

Thank heaven, I’m an independent old maid; I 
have plenty of money, and can afford to speak my 
mind. Therefore I said—“ You are only excusing 
yourself when you say that; you do not believe it 
at all. Only this morning you were telling me an 
anecdote of Jenny, which showed that she had 
borne in mind something that was told her for 


three weeks at Mast; and you do not think the ( 
) in a solution of caustic soda (the proportions being 


occurrences of this morning will be more likely to 
escape her memory? 


Forgotten they may be, 


apparently; but they have made their impress, 
) hours will suffice. 


and that for evil.” 
“You’ve heard the old saying,” said my niece, 
laughingly, “about ‘old maids’ children?’ It’s 
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sent mothers of America had been made of sterner 
stuff, instead of being the delicate, weak-tempered 
race that they are, we might possibly see fewer 
rowdies in our streets, fewer lazy, inefficient girls 
in our homes.” 

“We had better be all old maids, than the 
miserable set we are, hadn’t we, aunty,” said my 
niece, laughing. 

“Yes indeed,” I answered, with spirit. “There’s 
many a lot worse than single blessedness. Sooner 
than be the mother of bad-tempered, useless sons 
and daughters, I would live over a thousand times 
my own life—that of a 

“ NonsensicaL OLp Mar.” 
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SKELETON LEAVES AND PRESSED 
FLOWERS. 





HIS is the season when our young folks in 
town and country will be gathering flowers, 
leaves and mosses for preserving in various ways. 
The skeleton leaves are very beautiful, and to 
obtain them has long been a popular amusement. 
There is a quick way of separating the pulp from 
the fibres for skeletonizing, which is to steep them 


an ounce of the soda to a quart of water), and let 
them stand in some warm place, when twenty-four 


I should not recommend any one to try this 


, plan, for it is so very uncertain, so much depend- 


easy enough to find fault, but can you suggest a ‘ 


practical remedy ? 
with Jenny this morning ?”’ 
“ When she asked for the album ?” 


“tea.” 


“ Refused it, decide?ly. Your children will re- ° 


spect you more if you sensibly refuse a thing 
which they ought not to have. 


What would you have done ) 


ing on the thickness of the leaves—as some of 
them would be quite destroyed, whilst others, in 


¢ the same time, would be scarcely affected by the 


They understand ) 


much more sometimes than we give them credit for.” ? 
’ The leaves must be placed in pans of water (not 
) to be changed), and left to soak for some weeks, 
) until the outer coating or green part feels pulpy 


“ But she would have screamed dreadfully, and 
what would you have done then—given in to her, 
or found some other amusement ?” 

“Neither. I should have taken her on my lap, 
and held both her hands firmly in mine, and 


2 and sticks to the fingers. 


soda; besides which, they become so very brittle 


) that they will not bear the lime-bleaching or 


mounting afterwards. The only certain way of 
skeletonizing leaves is by maceration, which is a 
slow and disagreeable operation; but by it some 
good leaves, at any rate, are sure to be obtained. 


They must then be 


‘ taken out and washed, by being gently shaken 


looked into her eyes, holding her thus without > 


speaking, until the erying fit was over.” 


“There, now I like that,” said my niece. “I 


about in water, and afterwards put into a shallow 
earthenware tray, still in water, keeping them 


; steady by pressing the finger upon the stalk, while 


like any one who finds fault, to suggest a better >) 


way. Did you ever try it?” 

“T have tried it myself, and seen others do so, 
many times.” 

“Was it always successful ?” 

“Yes, eventually. Not in once or twice, or it 
may be even thrice trying; but generally, when a 
child learns there is nothing to be gained by a fit 
of temper, he will abandon it.” 

“You would require good nerve in your pattern 
mothers.” é 

“Indeed I would. No person should attempt to 
raise a family of children without it. If the pre- 
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the decayed part is removed with a small, short- 
haired, rather stiff hrush, when the delicate woody 
fibre alone will remain. Although the operation is 
so simple, yet considerable experience is necessary 
as to the time of maceration required for the differ- 
ent leaves. This can only be gained by practice, 
as it would be impossible to give any rules for the 
time, varying as it does with the season of the 
year and consequent temperature. After the leaves 
are dry, and before mounting, they should be 
bleached in a solution of chloride of lime, of which 
there should be about one tablespoonful in two 
quarts of water. Care must be taken not to allow 
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the leaves, &c., to remain too long in the chloride, 
or they will fall to pieces. On removing them 
from*the solution, they are to be put into clean 


water, which must be changed five or six times, , 


and after this they should be dried on blotting- 
One must not be disappointed if, out of 
many leaves, she finds only two or three skeletons 
perfect. The most suitable leaves for skeleton- 
izing are those of the poplar, plane, pear, tulip, 
sycamore, magnolia, and india-rubber; these last 
take a long time to macerate. The seed-vessels of 


the poppy, stramonium, hyoscyamus, and winter- ‘ 


cherry, make beautiful skeletons. Ivy is also very 
useful and pretty in a group; but it must not be 
the ground ivy, but the climbing kind. 

Pressing flowers is another pleasant amusement, 
and often a useful study. Students of botany may 
be very much assisted by herbariums of their own 
collection. A few hints as to the mode of pressing 
may be useful to some of our readers. 

“The specimens should not be allowed to wither 
before reaching home. They may either be car- 
ried in a tin box, or loosely spread between sheets 
of paper in a portfolio, which may be made of two 
pieces of pasteboard sixteen inches long by ten 
inches wide, fastened by tape or straps. A few 
sheets of absorbing paper must be kept in the 
portfolio. 

“Tn laying out the specimens for the press, use 
plenty of paper, so that their moisture may be 
quickly absorbed, and the danger of mould avoided. 
The specimens should be laid between the sheets 
of drying paper in as natural a position as may be, 
taking care not to crumple the leaves or flowers. 
If the specimens be too long for the paper, they 
may be carefully folded or cut in two. Delicate 
flowers should be carefully folded in paper when 
gathered, and kept flat. Do not arrange every 
specimen just in the middle of the paper, but dis- 
pose them in such a way that, were a pile of them 
in their papers raised two feet high, they would 
not topple over; this will equalize the pressure. 
Several dry sheets ought to be laid between each 
layer of fresh specimens, the quantity of paper 
depending upon the thickness and succulence of 
the plants to be pressed. Pasteboards, or, better 
still, “ ventilators” (made the size of the paper, of 
narrow strips of deal at short distances apart, 
nailed together in two layers at right angles to 
each other) may be introduced at intervals between 
the layers of paper until the pile be ready for the 
press, which may consist simply of two stout 
boards, made so that they cannot bend or warp. 
Between these boards the paper and specimens 
must be placed, and a weight of stones or metal (not 
less than fifty or sixty pounds) laid upon the 
top. 

“The paper should be changed several times, 
once a day, and then at longer intervals, until the 
specimens are quite dry, when they should be re- 
moved from the press. If fresh specimens be 
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placed in the press while others are in process of 
drying, they must be carefully separated by 
pasteboard, or by a thick layer of paper. The 
length of time which specimens ought to remain 
in the press varies with their nature, whether dry 
or succulent, and with the kind and quantity of 
paper used. 

‘The specimens should be fastened to the her- 
barium paper with hot glue, about the consistency 
of cream, the glue being laid on the specimens 
with a hair pencil. The newly-mounted sheets 
should be placed between waste paper or news- 
papers, and pressed overnight before they are 
finally retouched and placed in the herbarium. 
Straps of gummed thin paper may be fastened 
over the thicker parts of the specimens, to prevent 
them breaking loose from the paper when acci- 
dentally bent.” 
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THE MAY-QUEEN. 

O little is heard in these days of the ceremony 
of crowning the May-Queen, that one might 
suppose those joyous festivities were entirely 
things of the past. There are many towns in the 
provinces of France where the festival is kept up 
with all its ancient interest. A person writing 

from thence this season, says :— 

“On Sunday last the pretty annual ceremony of 
crowning the rosidre took place at Nanterre. A 
young girl is chosen by the votes of all the little 
town for her virtues and good actions, and crowned 
rosiére, or queen of the May, with much rejoicings. 
Dressed all in white, the rosidre, followed by a 
long procession, wulks, early in the morning, to 
the fountain of the market-place, where she is met 
by the rosiére of the year before, dressed also in 
white, and heading another procession. When all 
are assembled around the fountain there are music, 
choruses, and a great deal of cheering, and then 
the queen of the day is escorted to the mayor, who 
pronounces a few compliments to the girl, and then 
presents her with three hundred francs. Then the 
procession adjourns to the church, where the rosiére 
is seated under a crimson dais, vespers are sung, 
the curé addresses a short homily to the little 
queen, and four children approach, bearing a blue 
silk cushion on which lies a wreath of white roses, 
and she is crowned rosiére. Domine salvum bursts 
from the choir, and the rosiére is conducted in 
great pomp to her house. 

——oteo0—— 

EmPLoyMENT.—Some employments may be bet- 
ter than others; but there is no employment so 
bad as having none at all. The mind will con- 
tract a rust, and an unfitness for everything, and a 
man must either fill up his time with good, or at 
least innocent business, or it will run to the worst 
sort of waste—to sin and vice. 











EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 


BY H. BONAR. 


he returning, not departing; 

My steps are homeward bound; 
I quit the land of strangers 

For a home on native ground. 


I am rising, and not setting; 
This is not night, but day. 

Not in darkness, but in sunshine, 
Like a star, I fade away. 


All is well with me forever, 
I do not fear to go; 

My tide is but beginning 
Its bright, eternal flow. 


I am leaving only shadows, 

For the true, and fair, and good. 
I must not, cannot linger; 

I would not, though I could. 


This is not death’s dark portal, 
*Tis life’s golden gate to me. 
Link after link is broken, 
And I at last am free. 


I am going to the angels, 
l am going to my God; 

I know the hand that beckons, 
I see the holy road. 


Why grieve me with your weeping 
Your tears are all in vain; 

An hour’s farewell, beloved, 
Aud we shall meet again. 


Jesus, thou wilt receive me, 
And welcome me above; 

This sunshine which now fills me, 
Is thine own smile of love. 


—_o0-9{00-—— 


THE COMMON QUESTION. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
EHIND us, at our evening meal, 
The gray bird ate his fill, 
Swung downward by a single claw, 
And wiped his hookéd bill. 


He shook his wings and crimson tail, 
And set his head aslant, 

And, in his sharp, impatient way, 
Asked, “ What does Charlie want?” 


“ Fie, silly bird!” I answered, “tuck 
Your head beneath your wing, 

And go to sleep;” but o’er and o’er 
He asked the self-same thing. 


Then, smiling, to myself I said :— 
How like are men and birds! 

We all are saying what he says, 
In action or in words. 


The boy with whip, and top, and drum, 
The girl with hoop and doll, 
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And men with lands and houses, ask 
The question of Poor Poll. 


However full, with something more 
We fain the bag would cram; 

We sigh above our crowded nets, 
For fish that never swam. 


No bounty of indulgent Heaven 
The vague desire can stay ; 

Self-love is still a Tartar mill 
For grinding prayers alway. 


The dear God hears and pities all; 
He knoweth all our wants; 

And what we blindly ask of Him, 
His love withholds or grants. 


And so [ sometimes think our prayers 
Might well be merged in one; 

And nest and perch, and hearth and church, 
Repeat, “Thy will be done.” 
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AT WINNEPESAUKEE. 


BY LUCY LARCOM, 


H, silent hills across the lake, 
Asleep in moonlight or awake 

To catch the color of the sky, 
That sifts through every cloud swept by, 
How beautiful ye are, in change 
Of sultry haze and storm-light strange! 
How dreamlike rest ye on the bar 
That parts the billow from the star; 
How blend your mists with waters clear, 
*Till earth floats off, and Heaven seems near! 


Ye faint and fade, a pearly zone, 

The coast-line of a land unknown. 

Yet that is sunburnt Ossipee, 

Plunged knee-deep in the limpid sea, 
Somewhere among these grouping isles 
Old White Face from his cloud-cap smiles, 
And gray Chocorua bends his crown 

To look on happy hamlets down; 

And every pass and mountain-slope 
Leads out and on some human hope. 
Here the great hollows of the hills 

The glamour of the June day fills. 
Along the climbing path, the brier, 

In rose-bloom beauty beckoning higher, 
Breathes sweetly the warm uplands over; 
And gay with buttercups and clover, 
The slopes of meadowy freshness make 
A green foil to the sparkling lake. 

So is it with yon hills that swim 

Upon the horizon, blue and dim. 

For all the summer is not ours; 

On other shores familiar flowers 

Find blossoming as fresh as these, 

In shade, and shine, and eddying breeze, 
And scented slopes, as cool and green, 
To kiss of lisping ripples lean. 

So is it with the Land beyond 

This earth we press with step so fond. 
Upon those faintly outlined hills 

God’s sunshine sleeps. His dew distills. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 
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The dear beatitudes of home 

Within the heavenly bounties come; 
The hearts that made life’s fragrance here, 
To Eden-haunts bring added cheer; 

And all the beauty, all the good, 

Lost to our lower altitude, 

Transfigured, yet the same, are given 
Upon the mountain-heights of Heaven. 
Oh, cloud-swathed hills the flood across, 
Ye hide the mystery of our loss, 

Yet hide it but a little while, 

Past sunlit shore and shadowy isle, 

Out to the sti]] Lake’s furthest brim, 

Ere long our bark the wave shall skim. 
And what the vigor and the glow 

Our earthly torpid souls shall know, 
When, grounding on the silver sands, 
We feel the clasp of loving hands, 

And see the walls of sapphire gleam, 

Nor tongue can tell, nor heart can dream. 
But in your rifts of wondrous light 
Wherewith these lower fields are bright, 
In every strengthening breeze that brings 
The mountain-health upon its wings, 

We own the gift of Pentecost, 

And not one hint of Heaven is lost. 


—_c0$f{00——— 
CASTLE AND COTTAGE. 


HERE stands a castle by the sea 
With an ancient keep and turrets three, 
And in it dwells a lady rare, 
Rich and lovely, with golden hair, 
By the wild waves plashing wearily. 


In it dwells a baron bold, 
Gallant and young, with stores of gold, 
Store of all that men can crave 
To cheer his pathway to the grave, 
By the wild waves plashing wearily. 


The lady bright is kind and good, 
The paragon of womanhood ; 
And her wedded lord is leal and sure. 
Beloved alike of rich and poor, 

By the wild waves plashing wearily.’ 


There dwells a fisher on the strand, 

In a little cot with a rood of land, 

With his bonny wife, and girls and boys, 

That climb to his knees with a pleasant noise, 
By the wild waves plashing cheerily. 


And the lady of the castle sighs, 
When she meets the fisherwife’s gladdening eyes, 
And wishes that Heaven, to bless her life, 
Had made her mother as well as wife, 
By the wild waves plashing cheerily. 
The lord of the castle, riding home, 
O’er the hard sea-sand where the breakers foam, 
Oft sees the fisher, his labor done, 
Sit with his wife in the glint o’ the sun, 
By the wild waves plashing cheerily. 
Sit with his wife, and his boys and girls, 
Dandling the youngest with golden curls, 
And turns his envious eyes aside, 
And wel) nigh weeps for all his pride, 
By the wild waves plashing wearily, 


“Td give,” quoth he, “my rank and state, 
My wealth that poor men call so great, 
Could but I have that fisherman’s joys, 
His happy home, and his girls and boys, 
By the wild waves plashing cheerily.” 
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TRANSMITTED FAULTS. 
BY M. ¢. 
(Lines written by a mother, who saw her own faults 
reflected in her much-loved child.] 
ITTLE foxes spoiling 
The beloved vine, 
Trusted to my tendirg 
By the One Divine. 
Little foxes, wherefore 
Have ye entrance found 
To the vine so precious, 
Growing in my ground? 


Have ye leaped the fences? 
Have ye climbed the wall? 

Where these tiny openings? 
Ye are very small; 

And ye can creep so slyly 
Through a crevice space; 

But I thought I closed up 
Every open place. 


And I watched by daylight, 
And I watched by night: 

For the vine that ye are spoiling, 
Is my heart’s delight. 

I have kept the earth-worm 
From its precious root ; 

I have trimmed its branches, 
But it bears no fruit. 


For the little foxes 
Have assailed the vine, 
Trusted to my tending, 
By the One Divine. 
But though I’ve been faithful, 
Since his birth-day morn, 
They were in the garden’ 
When the babe was born. 


For they are the failings 
That I could not see, 
When they were my failings, 
When they dwelt in me. 
Little faults unheeded, 
That I now despise, 
For my baby took them, 
With my hair and eyes. 


And I chide her often, 
For I know I must; 
But I do it always 
Bowed down to the dust. 
With a face all crimsoned 
With a burning blush, 
And an inward whisper 
That I cannot hush. 


Oh! my Father, pity! 
Pity and forgive! 
Slay the little foxes, 
I allowed to live, 
Till they lift the larger 
For the smaller vine; 
Till they touched the dear life, 
Dearer far than mine. 


Oh! my Father, hear me! 
Make my darling thine! 
Though [ am so human, 
Make her all Divine. 
Slay the little foxes, 
That both vines may be 
Laden with fruit worthy 
To be offered Thee.— Presbyterian. 
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FASHIONS. 


There is no indication at present that the styles ‘ 


. will be materially changed this fall. 
sighing for a charfge in the bonnets. 
present little caps are so easily fashioned, 
almost every lady manufactures her own. 


For the 
that 
And 


cloakmakers are having a very dull business in 2 


these days of pelisses, fichus and capes. Doubtless 
the cloak business will revive as the winter comes 
on, as dresses “en suite” are not generally warm 
enough for our coldest weather. 

It is very likely that heavy cloth, particularly 
the tartan cloth, will be used for ladies’ out-door 
suits during the winter months. These make 
modest dresses, and may be made showy of light 
colored cloths. Every lady who travels a great 
dexul, or who is out of doors in all weathers, should 
by all means have a black waterproof costume. 
They are very serviceable and useful. 
ing-dress and the heavy balmoral boot (without 
the pointed French heel), are undoubtedly the 
most sensible fashions introduced for a long time. 
It is to be hoped that our belles will use the 
fashion sensibly, and not run it into such extrava- 
gancies and ridiculous extremes as to soon cause 
it to be laid aside altogether. 

Bonnets are just as small as ever. There may 
be a reversion in favor of larger head-gear during 
the winter, but the prospect is not favorable. Of 
the round hats, the “Japanese” has been most 
popular during the late summer and fall. These 
are modest, pretty, and generally becoming. The 
most worn have been the black Neapolitans, with 
velvet and straw trimmings. 

Aprons are again becoming very popular. The 
materials used should be the finest Swiss book- 
muslin, lace and ribbon. Some aprons are of the 
plain rounded form so much worn in black silk. 
They are edged with insertion-lace, either Valen- 
ciennes or Cluny, as may be preferred; beyond 
this, a wide lace to match, slightly full at the 
rounded corners, is placed, and at the head of it, 
on the muslin, a thick ruche of narrow ribbon or 
silk, of the color of the dress with which it is to be 
worn, finishes the apron; a small pocket being 
added on the right side, trimmed to match. The 
length of these aprons, ineluding the lace trim- 
ming, should never exceed half a yard, by about 
the same in width, whatever the design may be; 
indeed, many we have seen have been rather wilhin 
than beyond these dimensions. They should be 
gathered at the waist into the space of about seven 
inches, and are worn under the waistband. 

——~2>e— 


EDGING. 
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NEEDLE-CASE. 
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This pretty needle-case, made in the form of a 
banner, will be found appropriate for selling at 
fancy fairs, or for hanging on Christmas-trees. It 
should be made on a larger scale than the illus- 
tration, and the materials required are scarlet and 
white cloth, black velvet, gold beads, and crystal 
beads, and blue and white purse silk. Cut two 
pieces of card-board the size and form required, 
and cover them with black velvet. Trace the 
figure described in the centre of the banner on 
scarlet cloth, cut it out and sew the cloth over the 
velvet. . Sew down the raw edges of the cloth with 
blue silk. Cut three small rounds of white cloth, 
place them as illustrated, and sew them down with 
a double cross of blue silk; lastly, stud them over 
with gold beads, connect the stars with chain- 
stitches taken in white silk, and work the velvet 
over with gold beads, dotting the scarlet centre over 
with large crystal beads. Leaves of flannel should 
be placed between the velvet sides and filled with 
needles ; the back is card-board, covered with blue 
silk; the velvet sides are stitched firmly to it, and the 
whole is ornamented with blue cord and tassels. 
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TRIMMING 
FOR BODICES, JACKETS, ETC. 





ORNAMENTAL BUTTON-HOLE. 
(WHITE EMBROIDERY.) 
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THREE-PLAIT TRIMMING. 





The separate strips are one inch and a half 
broad, and cut on the bias. 

Begin by sewing a little piece of cord firmly on, 
putting the material easily over it, forming a dou- 
ble roll, as shown in the design. Plait three rolls 


together, 
a ee 





A circle of silk or thin cloth for a Miss from 
nine to fourteen years old. A hem at the edge. 





LitTLE Girt’s costume of Bismarck Mozambique, 
composed of a fitted basque and double skirt, one 
perfectly plain, the other cut out in points and 


bound with {purple. 
° 
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BRAIDED DRESS. 
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Cuitp’s Dress of white pigué, trimmed with 
de Marseilles braid, and handsomely embroidered 


shape around the shoulders, with wide white Mar- with star braid. 


seilies braid, ornamented with cluny. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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IstanpD oF THE GIANT Farrres. By James Challen. 

Philadelphia: Howard Challen. 

The locality which has given rise to this little 
poem is the Island of Mackinaw, which was called 
by the Indians “The Isle of the Giant Fairies.” 
It is situated mear the head-waters of Lake Michi- 
gan, on the Straits of Mackinaw, is about nine 
miles in circumference, and covers an area of 
about six thousand acres. It possesses many natu- 
ral beauties, to which reference is made in the 
poem—the “ Arch Rock,” “Sugar Loaf,” “Scull 
Rock,” and others, all of which are familiar points 
of interest to the lake tourist. The poem is a plea- 
sant little versification after the style of Hiawatha, 
possessing no very marked characteristics either 
of merit or demerit. 

Was It A Guost? Boston: Loring. 

We are disposed to consider this a very unsub- 
stantial pretext for making a book. What good 
it accomplishes, what end it serves, it is impossi- 


& 


ble to discover. The narrative is founded on the 
murder of the Joyce children in Bussey’s Woods, 
near Boston, a year or two since; the circum- 
stances of which fearful tragedy are still fresh in 
the public mind. The individual who writes the 
book was, at the time of the murder, residing in 
the vicinity. Taking a walk at dusk, some three 
weeks subsequent to the deed, he sees the appa- 
rition, as he supposes, of the murderer. A minute 
account of the murder, its attending circumstances, 
and the appearance of the supposed ghost, form 
the material of the book. As we have said, we 
eannot see what possible good is accomplished by 
this volume. It throws no light on any of the 
supernatural speculations so prevalent in these 
days. It does not help the identification of the 
murderer. The curious public will probably hang 
with fresh interest over the horrible details of the 
crime, but no one, as we ean see, will be benefited 
by its perusal. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Au For GREED. By the Baroness Blaze de Bury. 


Linpa TresseL. By the author of “Nina Balatka.” 
Boston: Littell d Gay. 


These are two good stories, published first in 


Littell’s Living Age, a journal which rarely fur- ( 


nishes poor tales to the public. “All for Greed,” 
is very cleverly written—the scenes being laid in 
the French Provinces. 

Linda Tressel is a very simply-told narrative of 
the fortunes and misfortunes, more especially the 


latter, of one poor little maiden who didn’t know <‘ 


enough to govern herself, and so was by turns the 
sport of the will of nearly every one about her. 
It is extremely interesting. We think these pub- 


lications the cheapest now before the public. The 


price is only thirty-eight cents. 
From THE OAK TO THE Olive. By Julia Ward Howe. 
This the authoress calls “ the record of a pleas- 
ant journey,” and certainly, fronr her entertaining 
account, it must have been a very delightful trip. 
The story is an old one, of course. Hundreds of 
tourists have written of the same scenes, but few 
have invested them with such life and interest as 
our gifted authoress. The journey was the usual 
route from England, via Paris, to Greece, and back 
by way of Switzerland. 


Tracts FoT THE Peorte. Boston: Lee d& Shepard. 

No. 5.—Nurses and Nursing. Dr. H. R. Storer. 

No. 6.—Farm Talk. Geo. E. Brackett, Belfast, Maine. 

These “Tracts for the People,” meet with our 
hearty commendation. The last two, Nos. 5 and 6, 
are especially useful treatises on commonplace 


themes, and calculated to do a great deal of good. > 


We should like to see No. 5 in the hands of every 
nurse in the land. Its excellent directions for the 


care of the sick-room, cannot be too highly com- 


mended. 
“Farm Talk” has greatly interested us. It 
makes farming (what it always seems to us it 


should be, and yet what very few farmers make — 


it)a practical business—a matter of dollars and 
cents. 
book. We append a part of it. Speaking of the 
guess-work method of farming so generally prac- 
tised, the author says :— 

“They can’t tell whether it is for their in- 
terest to continue a certain course of husbandry, 
use such a fertilizer, cultivate a soil in such a 


manner, nor even at the end of the year are they ‘ 
sure whether their names should be recorded on ») 


the profit or loss side of the ledger. Having kept 
no account of their doings, they are almost wholly 
in the dark. They can only ‘ guess it’s about so.’” 

“ These ideas were forcibly brought to my mind 
last evening, as my neighbor Smith came in while 
I was writing in my farm record, and noticing my 
occupation, said, with a sly twinkle in his eye— 
‘What you doin’—book-keepin’ ?’ 

“¢Yes, a little. Squaring up my accounts for 
this year. You know to-morrow is the first day 
of January, and I always like to commence the 


The opening chapter is a sample of the ( 
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new year with a clean sheet, and to know how I 


; stand with the world in general, and my fellow- 
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men in particular. Besides, I want to know 
whether it has paid me to farm it this year. I 
suppose you keep farm accounts, don’t you?’ 

“Me? No. It’s too much bother. I can keep 
my ’counts in my head.’ 

“*¢Don’t you think it’s better to have something 
you can rely upon? You know we are all apt to 
be forgetful.’ 

“<«Tt’s well nough for storekeepers, and sich, to 
keep counts; but I don’t see no need of a farmer 
spendin’ time doin’ it.’ 

“«¢Tsn’t it as much for our interests to look after 
and keep posted in our own business, as it is for 
the merchant to attend to his?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose so. But what is the use of 
a feller’s writing down everything about what he 
does?’ 

“<«Tt pays to do it, Smith.’ 

“«¢T don’t see how.’ 

“¢ Well, look here. 
this year?’ 

“Pretty fair; though the frost hurt it some.” 

“Shall you plant some more next year?’ 

“¢Sartin. I allus plant a piece o’ corn.’ 

“¢ What for ?’ 

“¢What for! 
have.’ 

“«¢Yes, I see. Now, Smith, how much did that 
field of corn pay you ?’ 

“<¢Pay me! Well, I guess about——’ 

“That isn’t it. I don’t care what you guess ; 
do you know ?’ 

“Well, not exactly; but I cal’late——’ 

“‘Never mind. But really, now, do you know 
whether you made or lost money in raising that 
field of corn? There’s the rub.’ 

“¢ Dunno as I do, for sartin.’ 

««« Now, see here, Smith. Hereis my ‘“ Corn- 
Field Record.’’ I have written down everything 
connected with it, and to-day I have summed it all 
up, and kuow all about it; there’s not a particle of 
guess work. Here is the size of the field; kind of 
soil; when and how many times it was ploughed, 
harrowed, and furrowed; and also the amount 
and kind of manure; how it was applied, and 
what and how much top-dressing I used.. Then 
there is the time of planting; preparation, and 
kind of seed ; how far apart it was planted.in the 
rows and hills, and how many stalks in the hill ; 
when and how long after planting it came up; 
manner of cultivating, time of harvesting, &c. 
And here I have got, in exact figures, the 
cost, value, and price of everything; plant- 
ing, hoeing, and harvesting; the value of the 
corn, beans, pumpkins, and fodder; the value of 
the manure, rent of land, manure left in the soil, 
and every item set down in full, so that I know 
exactly what it cost me to raise that piece of corn, 
and thus whether it pays to continue to grow. corn 
under such circumstances.’ 


How was your corn crop 


Why, because—because I allus 
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“This is only an example. All other farm ope- 
rations may be recorded in somewhat the same 
manner, more simple, if you please, and then 
there would be an end of the continual guessing 
and thinking, and ignorance in regard to those 
things we should know about. Of course keeping 
such records occupy some time, but how can it be 
spent to more advantage than in thus obtaining a 
better knowledge of our profession, and the work- 
ings of that special branch in which we may be 
engaged? Brother farmers, think of this matter, 
and act upon it. Don’t be careless and stubborn, 
and persistently continue to drive on in the old 
ruts, simply because you have been accustomed to 
so doing, or because your fathers have done so be- 
fore you; but accept a change whenever it is for 
your advantage to do so, if not for your own sakes, 
for the good of your boys and posterity.” 


JosH Brurnes on Ice. New York: Carleton. 


The American public are by this time very well 
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acquainted with “Josh Billings,” who ranks ag 
one of the most popular humorists of the day, 
Setting aside the bad spelling, which to our mind 
raiher detracts from than adds to the interest of 
the book, it is really a work of no mean distine. 
tion in its way. There are pithy squibs—excel. 
lent ‘hits, and sharp cuts, which are really witty, 
and some of them, indeed, almost side-splitting, 
His droll way of relating incident, or describing 
subjects in natural history, is often quite irresisti- 
ble. It’s like listening to Artemus Ward in his 
lectures. You knew it was perfect nonsense that 
he was talking. You felt almost ashamed to be 
seen countenancing such folly, and yet you stayed 
and laughed in spite of yourself. So with “Josh 
Billings.” He writes the most ridiculous things 
in the world. Hardly worth type and printing. 
ink, you think, as you read, and yet at every page 
almost, you find yourself smiling at the nonsonse, 
and very much inclined to go on and see what 
farther the writer has to say. 
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‘‘ THIS WANING CENTURY.” 

MONG many strange things in this world, 
A one not the least strange is the manner in 
which some careless speech—some sentence, which 
we chance on in a book, will abide with us for 
days, or it may be whole weeks, echoing through 
all our thoughts, rumbling like distant thunder 
into all our humming talk and laughter, and haunt- 
ing all our moods and feelings. Somewhere in a 
book of Fronde’s, the words at the head of this 
article looked up at us from the page, and they 
have rung into many an hour since, like the sud- 
den clamor of bells through a silent night. 

Perhaps they will not strike you, reader, but 
there are awful deeps of meaning in them, as I 
suppose there are in most words, if we will only 
hold still and look far down into them. 

“This Waning Century.” Ah! it has more 
than a decade and a half of strong, ripe, lusty 
years in its future. The pomp of their summers 
shall gladden the hills; their harvest songs shall 
ring for joy when the corn and the fruits have 
ripened over the land; there shall be betrothals 
and bridals; there shall be the cry of the first- 
born, and the faint farewell of the dying; there 
shall be joy and sorrow, guilt and innocence, 
mirth and madness, and all the haste and bustle, 
the tragedy and the comedy of this strange, awful 
drama of human life—the life throbbing thick and 
beating high still in the strong veins of the cen- 
tury—and yet for all that, it has crossed its meri- 
dian ; it has turned its face to the West; the cen- 
tury is waning, waning! 

A brave century; the truest for God, the best 


(for man, with all its faults and stumbling, that 
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ever walked our earth, since that first far-away 
dawn shone upon a world fair and spotless, from 
the hand of its Creator. “A noisy, blatant cen- 
tury”’—Carlyle would call it; but for all that it 
has had voices of noble souls pleading through all 
the storm and raging of passion and selfishness, 
for truth and right, and humanity—pleading God’s 
truth and pity in the world that He made so fair, 
so long ago—a loud, stormy, scething century, 
full ofeager, undisciplined forces, of good and evil— 
its strong, keen, nervous temperament—unlike 
those old centuries whose sluggish life crept 
slowly along the deep channels of the years, when 
the nineteenth now rolls swift and strong its great 
tidal waves to the sea. 

There are thoughts, too, in that sentence of 
Fronde’s, which stills one like the cool and calm 
of an evening, falling down upon the heat, and 
noise of the day. When this “Waning Cen- 
tury” shall round out its hundred years, what a 
changed world it will be—all the goading ambitions, 
all the fierce greeds and passions, all that men sell, 
body and soul, to compass now, will have passed 
away then—will be as though they never had been. 

The sorrows that weigh so heavily on our lives— 
the secret griefs whose stab we carry through all 
our smiles—the yokes that break our souls under 
their burden—the discomforts, the misconceptions, 
the discordance, that slowly drink up the sweet 
springs of life, will be like storms that have spent 
themselves then. Ah! there is much peace and 
balm to sick souls exhaling from this “ Waning 
Century.” 
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Poor, tried, perplexed hearts, not seeing the 
way, and not knowing, amid all the murk, and 
woil, how to choose your path, take courage—it 
will all be over then. 

It seems to us, who look forward to it, a long 
time; yet to those who shall look backward, it 
will seem very short, that year when the “ Waning 
Century” shall yield up its last breath. 

But the boys and girls of to-day will be grave 
men and women then, with the first hint of wrin- 
kles among their temples, and the first touch of 
frost in their locks; the little feet, dancing so 
lightly now to the inner music of childhood, will 
have grown quiet and steadfast enough then; and 
those who are in their prime, and who bear the 
heat and the burden of the day, will have grown old 
then; the wrinkles shall pucker their cheeks; 
their heads shall be white like‘silver; their steps 
slow and feeble, if already they have not failed 
and sunk by the way. 

Yet, sometimes, if one sits ‘still and hearkens, 
he will seem to catch some murmurs from that 
century, to be mingling with the drowning roar of 
our own time, as one, far inland, hears sometimes, 
when the wind sets the right way, a murmur from 
the distant sea. It has voices of its own, too—a 
life as real, as earnest, as breathless; it will have 
its life and death struggles, too—its old and new 
battle of good and evil—that twentieth century, 
whose harvests we are sowing that others may reap. 


DEPARTMENT. 
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What will be its shaping ideas, its lofty enthusi- ? 


asms, and what its fool’s chase, we wonder? for 
every century has, like most human beings, its 
noble side and its weak one. 
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Will it have its great political olympiads, with ? 


all their fustian and bonfires, their stump orators, 
their torch parades and bombast? while great, 
vital, quickening truths—God’s eternal truths— 
underlie all the blatant folly of the hour. 

Who will be the new President of that nine- 
teen hundredth March? He must be living now; 
perhaps in some lonely home, and in poverty and 
toil, as sharp as that which nurtured the child- 
hood of Abraham Lincoln. And the little chil- 


dren will listen with greedy ears to stories of the ¢ 


good old martyred President, and of the dreadful 
war that happened such a long while ago, that it 
will be likely to be stirred in their small brains 


with the wars of Julius Cesar and of Oliver Urom- ( 


well; and Antietam and Gettysburg will seem no 
nearer than Marathon or Waterloo; and Libby 
and Andersonville shall be named with St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Eve—a horror and a madness of hate 
and evil run riot. 

The actors may be changed, but the stage will 
be still the same old world, and the great dramas 
of human life will be still the same in that new cen- 
tury as in this old. There will be laughter and 
gladness; there will be tears and sorrow; there 
will be the beauty of goodness, the blackness of 
evil; there will be the old battles to be fought 
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with the old invisible forces on the old world bat- 
tle-grounds; and all these things will be new to 
the actors as they are new to us now—as they were 
new to those who went long before us. 

The lovers of that day sha!l walk under the 
trees in the moonlights of summer evenings as fair 
as our own, whispering the sweet story, which has 
lost none of its first tender bloom, in all the thou- 
sands of years that men and women have mur- 
mured it, while God’s world seemed transformed 
to that Garden of Eden, where it was first spoken ; 
there shall be the sweet faces and the lisping 
voices of little children, and the small shoulders 
shall be broad then, and bear their heavy burdens, 
and there shall be still, as now, “the house of 
feasting and the house of mourning,” for “there 
is nothing new under the sun.” 

But it shall be God’s world still, with all its 
joys and sorrows, its life, with its awful mysteries 
of good and evil. 

Over it His sun will shine, and His storms will 
frown upon it; His summers will bloom, and His 
snows will gather. His stars shall gaze with 
pitying tenderness upon the world, and His moon- 
light, softer than dews, shall drop her saintly 
blessing upon it, and through all the joy and the 
grief of their human lives, the souls He has made 
may still go groping after Him, reading in His 
days and nights, the old, sweet story of His love 
and care, just as we look up and read it now in 
this “‘ Waning Century.” v. S. T. 

——0 6 


Here is a very lazy pvem, and quite seasonable, 

from the pen of George Arnold. 
CUI BONO? 

A harmless fellow, wasting useless days, 

Am I: I love my comfort and my leisure: 
Let those who wish them, toil for gold and praise; 

To me this summer day brings more of pleasure. 
So, here upon the grass I lie at ease, 

While solemn voices from the past are calling, 
Mingled with rustling whispers in the trees, 

And pleasant sounds of water idly falling. 
There was a time when I had higher aims 

Than thus to be among the flowers, and listen 
To lisping birds, or watch the sunset’s flames 

On the broad river’s surface glow and glisten. 
There was a time, perhaps, when I had thought 

To make a name, a home, a bright existence ; 
But time has shown methat my dreams were naught, 

Save a mirage that vanish’d with the distance. 
Well, it is gone; I care no longer now 

For fame, for fortune, or for empty praises : 
Rather than wear a crown upon my brow, 

I'd lie forever here among the daisies. 
So, you, who wish for fame, good friend, pass by; 

With you I surely cannot think to quarrel: 
Give me peace, rest, this bank whereon [ lie, 

And spare me both the labor and the laurel! 
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A Splendid Premium for those who get up 
Clubs for Home Magazine and Chil- 
dren’s Hour Next Year. 

We have had engraved in line and stipple, at 
a cost of nearly one thousand dollars, an exquisite 
picture entitled “THe AnceL or PeAcz.” 
angel, with a lovely child clasped tenderly in her 
arms, is passing over a city whose inhabitants are 
wrapped in slumber. The silver light of a crescent 
moon, and the firmament of stars, fill the pure 
atmosphere in which the angel moves with a soft 
and heavenly radiance that rests above the sleep- 
ing city like a benediction. It is one of the love- 
liest creations of art, full of tender interest and 
sweet enchantment. 

This beautiful picture is specially designed for a 
premium to all who send us clubs for 1869. It isa 
large and elegant engraving, and when framed 
will grace the walls of any parlor in the land. 


pee vier 
NEXTSYEAR. 

We are already actively at work in perfecting 
our arrangements for next year’s Home Magazine, 
which we hope to make the most useful and bril- 
liant of its class. Our Prospectus for 1869 will 
appear in the November number, when we shall 
announce some new and highly attractive features. 

otepepein 
A NEW MAGAZINE. 

There will be issued from this office, at an early 
day, a new literary magazine entitled “Once A 
Montu.” It will be unique in style, moderate in 
price, and first-class in every essential requisite. 
A full prospectus, with terms, will be given in 
November number of Home Magazine. 

pee FE 

THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1869. 

In answer to numerous inquiries from agents 
and others who have already commenced making 
up their clubs for next year, we will here state, in 
anticipation of our Prospectus for 1869, which 
will be published next month, that the terms of 
the magazine will be the same as for the present 
year. See below. 

A Premium ror Every Cius.—A copy of “ The 
Angel of Peace,” the splendid engraving mentioned 
on this page, will be sent to every one from whom 
we receive a club for 1869. No magazine has 
ever offered, as a premium, anything at all com- 
parable with this as a work of art. It is nota 
worn-out print, but a new line and stipple engrav- 
ing, size fifteen by twenty inches, made specially 
for us at a large cost. 

Je=- Every subscriber to “Home Magazine,” 
or “ Children’s Hour,” for next year, will be en- 
titled to order a copy of this elegant engraving for 
one dollar. It will be mailed free of cost. The 
price at which “ The Angel ot Peace” will be sold 
by picture dealers is $2.50. The English print 
from which our engraving was made, sold for $9, 
and our copy is pronounced equal to the original. 
It will be seen, therefore, that we shall give each 
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ARTHURS HOME MAGAZINE. 
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of our subscribers for next year a rare opportunity 
for procuring a desirable and elegant engraving 
Sor less than half its selling price. 

Our Sewing Macuine Premium.—We have 
made an arrangement by which we can offer the 
new Bertram & Fanton Sewing Machine (see 
last page of this number) ; a machine that is first- 
class in every respect (we would send no other), 
and in many desirable particulars superior to any 
now manufactured. 

We offer the No. 1 machine on manufacturer's 
list—Black Walnut Table, with drawer and button- 
hole attachment, price $60. 

This machine will make button-holes on thin 
fabrics, und finish them off complete, a feat which 
we believe no other machine has accomplished. 

Each machine is provided with a hemmer, braider, 
a dozen needles, and clear instructions. 

For 35 subscribers to Home Magazine, at $2, we 
will send a $60 machine. 

For 65 subscribers to Children’s Hour, at $1.25, 
we will send a $60 machine. 

For 20 subscribers to Home Magazine, at $2, and 
30 for Children’s Hour, at $1.25, we will send a $60 
machine. 

In our next number we will publish testimonials 
in regard to the “Bertram & Fanron” machine, 
from those who have used it, that will satisfy every 
one of its excellence and great superiority. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE, 
co TERMS IN ADVANCE. 








4 copies 
8 copies, and one extra to getter-up of club,......+++ 
15 copies, and one extra to getter-up of club,........ 

B&B Specimen numbers 15 cents. 

4a Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book will 
be sent one year for $4. : 

4a Home Magazine and Children’s Hour will be 
sent one year for $2.50. 

Home Magazine, Lady’s Book, and Children’s 
Hour will be sent one year for $5.00. 

&a~ When a club is full, additions can always be 
made at the club rate. Club subscribers sent to differ- 
ent post-otfices. 

4a~ In remitting. name at the top of your letter 
your Post office, County, and State. If possible, pro- 
cure a Post-office Order on Philadelphia. If a Post 
office Order cannot be had, get a draft on Philadel- 
phia or New York, payable to our order. If a Draft 
cannot be had, send United States or National Bank 
notes. Do not send money by the Express Com- 
panies, unless you pay their charges. 

&a~ The postage on this Magazine is 12 cents a year, 
payable quarterly in advance at the office where it 1s 
received. 

4g Canada subscribers must send 12 cents in ad- 
dition to price of Magazine, for U. S. postage. 

Address T. S. ARTHUR, 
809 & 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
aC ere 


THE CHILDREN’S HOOR. 
EDITED BY T. 8S. ARTHUR, 
TERMS IN ADVANCE.—$1.25 a year. 5 
copies for $5. Ten copies, and one to getter-up ol 
club, $10. “The Children’s Hour” and “Arthur's 
Home Magazine,” one year for $2.50. “The Children’s 
Hour” and Lady’s Book $3.50. 
Aa~ Specimen numbers 10 cents. 
Address T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, 
809 & 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WALKING DRESS. 


Silk, trimmed with three ruffles. Above these, and extending up each gore, is a fancy silk braid to match 
color of dress. Plain corsage and coat sleeve, trimmed (o correspond. 
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LADY’S UNDER WAIST 
Of white muslin; trimming of tuck and insertion. 


No. 2 
No. 1—Fawn-colored foulard silk, iain with russet-brown satin, flat covered buttons, and fringe. Basque 
and double skirt; the lower one without ornament, and the upper one with apron curved across, and drawn 
up in the seams to form a panier. : 
No. 2.—Silk walking dress, with Pompadour body closing upon the sides, and a double folding skirt in front. 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 


BERNA BREA. 


SONG AND CHORUS. 
BY JOS. CRAP. BAKER. 


4 Moderato. 
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1. Trip-ping o’er the mead-ow, Thro’ the wood-lands green, Down bhe-side the 
2. When the pur ple’ shad ows Haunt the leafy dell, I shall meet at 
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bab-bling brook-let, Re-na Bell is seen; Hair like gold-en sunshine, 
ev - en-tidethen Pret-tyRe-na_ Bell. When the stars come peeping 
grapes hang high Upon the trellis tall. To the lit - tle cottage, 
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Eyes of li-quid blue, Teeth hke snow-y pearls that gleam Thro’ lips of ro-sy hue. 
from the spark-ling sky, —_ will find two hap-py hearts, Dear Re-na Bell and I. 
By the moss-grown spring, e 


will lead sweet Rena Bell, With a golden ring. 
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)Entered according to Act of Congress, A. D. 1867. by Lez & Watxer, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 
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Re - na Bell, Re - na Bell, 
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TENOR. 


Re -na Bell, Re-na Bell, 


BSS. 


Eyes so blue, heart so true, 


Eyes so blue, heart so true, 








CHORUS. 


Maid with gold-en hair; 


Maid with gold-en 


hair; 


Fair - - est of the 


Fair -- est of 
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renadine over Sultane silk. 
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